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What teachers of history have been talking about— a new 
textbook for the upper grammar grades and junior high 


school that simplifies and intensifies the learning process 


Tryon and Lingley 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 


By R. M. Tryon, University of Chicago, and C. R. Lingley, Dartmouth College 


You'll find its organization unique; its projects and activities 
(based on thinking and doing), its standards of Attainment, 
and other new features, unusually effective; its text and illus- 
trations more dynamic than ever. Get all the facts from 


BOSTON GINN AND COMPANY _ vew york 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


Just Published 
GUIDEPOSTS TO CITIZENSHIP 


By CHARLES EpGAR FINCH, B. S. 


Director of Junior High School Grades and 
Citizenship, Rochester, N.Y. 


Price, $1.12 


Travel and Study 


Programmes 


EUROPE 
1927 


Tours of especial interest to teachers and 
students are offered in connection with the | 


300 pages 


A book which is designed to afford an appro~ 
‘priate introduction to the study of Elementary 
Civies in the upper grades and junior high 
schools. 


Treats of a variety of topics, all relating to the 
development of character and to the fitting of 
boys and girls for life in their community. 


European Summer School 


The presentation, which is made up largely of ial 
illustrative stories and poems, deals with real Sailings June 4 to July 2 
situations which appeal to the youthful mind. 

The author sets forth the obligations as well 
as the rights and privileges of young citizens, 
holds up for them worthy ideals, and provides 
material relating to school activities which 
affords training for citizenship. 


Write for information 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


22 Boyd Street 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Newton, Mass, 
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Our Republic 


S. E. FORMAN, Ph.D. 


Author of Advanced American History," The 
American Democracy, Advanced Civics,’ etc. 


is a clear, concise, well-organized, and _ interestingly-written 

history of the United States for college and university courses in 
American history. The text gives to political events and military affairs 
the attention due them, but, with thoughtful judgment, Dr. Forman 


places greater emphasis upon the economic and social development of 
the people. 


HE Notes and Chronology at the end of each chapter are a feature 
of the text. Included in the book are extensive bibliographies to 


guide independent investigation, and a number of unusually clear and 
informative maps. 


Royal 8vo, 852 pages Price, $4.00 
353 F hA 2126 Prairie A 


Chicago 


| BOURNE AND BENTON 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


for Secondary Schools 


Emphasizes the connection between the current social and 

political problems and the past experience | 

of the American people. 


Condenses colonial history and expands the period since the | 
civil war. 


Kconomic history, agriculture, and labor are brought into 
the account. 


Illustrated with portraits, maps, and graphs. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Important Scribner Books on History 


Readings in Recent American Constitutional History 
1876-1926 


Edited by ALLEN JOHNSON, Editor of Dictionary of American Biography; formerly Professor of 
American History, Yale University; and WILLIAM A. ROBINSON, Professor of Political Science, 
Dartmouth College. $4.00 


In this volume are brought together from various sources selections which illustrate the 
most significant phases in the constitutional development of our country in the last fifty years. 


Training in Citizenship 
By Roy WINTHROP HATCH, Instructor in Citizenship, Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. With a foreword by WILLIAM HH. KILPATRICK, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College. $1.60 


Citizenship training, in the home, in the elementary school, in the junior and senior high 
school, and through extracurricular activities, is discussed from the standpoint that pupils “learn” 
their citizenship by “living” their citizenship. 


History and the Other Social Studies in the Junior 
High School 


By DANIEL C, KNOWLTON, Assistant Professor of Visual Education, Yale University: 
formerly Department of History and Civics, Lincoln School, Teachers College. $1.60 


A complete discussion of the metnods of teaching history and the allied social studies as 
actually worked out in the classrooms of the Lincoln School. 
Making History Graphic 


By DANIEL C. KNOWLTON 
Reproduces in cartoons, diagrams, charts, maps, and written work, with explanatory 
comments, the work of students in history courses given at the Lincoln School. $1.60 


TheWriting of History 


By JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, former Ambassador from France, late President of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association; WILBUR CORTEZ ABBOTT, Professor of History at Harvard Uni- 


versity; CHARLES W. COoLByY;: and JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Professor of History at Smith 
College, Secretary of tne American Historical Association. $1.50 


The official 1926 report of the Committee on the Writing of History to the American Hus- 
torical Association. 


Historian and Historical Evidence | 


By ALLEN JOUNSON, Editor of Dictionary of American Biography: formerly Professor of 
American History, Yale University. $2.00 | 


Traces the evolution of historical study with an evaluation of types of historical ey idence. 


Modern Europe and Its Beginnings | 


By EDGAR HOLMES MCNEAL, Professor of European History, Ohio State University. $2.00 
For the one-year high school course in general or European History. 


The American People 


A History . By THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Edwards Professor of American 
History, Princeton University $5.00 


A vivid narrative of the discovery, settlement, and expansion of our country from its begin- 
nings, told by a distinguished historian. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A notable adoption= 


Guitteau’s History 


of The United States 
For Secondary Schools 


has just been adopted by the Detroit Board 
of Education for exclusive basal use in the 
High Schools of that City. 


This text is receiving the highest commendation 
of leading history teachers throughout the country. 


516 pages of text 


/llustrated 


$1.96 postpaid 


New York 
Chicago 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN San 
COMPANY 


Francisco 
Dallas 


Directed 
History Study 


By CHARLES C. SCHECK and M. A. ORTON 
Teachers of Social Science,’ Washington Junior High ~ 
School, Rochester, New York. 


This new publication will be welcomed by teachers 
who are searching for a satisfactory student's work- 
book in American History for eighth grade pupils. 


It covers the period from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the present time. 

It is a method of teaching history based mainly 
upon the use of problems which serve to awaken the 
student's interest and challenge him to find the 
solutions. 


It covers approved courses of study and follows 
sound psychological principles. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


What reviewers have said about — 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
By ARCHER B. HULBERT 


B hse high-school text is written in the spirit of 
hope and optimism... . . Mr. Hulbert has the 
broad spirit of modern scholarship without its de- 
structive tendencies..... a fair, well-balanced, sanely 
patriotic text that follows present tendencies in the 
study of American history. It is a worth-while 
addition to the best textbooks of today. 
— Historical Outlook. 


HE language is simple and the style is interest- 

ing. Scholarship characterizes the work through- 
out, One is impressed with the fairness of the 
accounts and of the treatment of the various forces 
in the life of the nation. .... The author does 
not fail to mention our mistakes and weakness as 
well as our successes and strength, but he always 
tries to give the reader an abiding faith in the 
ability of each generation to solve its problems. 
The book has ethical value and an optimistic tone. 

—School Review. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 
WITH ANY HISTORY TEXTBOOK 


No matter how perfect the textbook may be, there is always a need in 
history classes for additional work based on supplementary material. 


Sometimes the additional work is given in the form of collateral reading; 
at others it is prepared in projects and problems for the entire class or for 
certain students; occasionally the study of source-materials, or the making 
of maps is desired. 


Every one of these forms of supplementary work is to be found in Me Kin- 
ley’s Illustrated Topics, which are arranged for the various periods of history 
from pre-historic times to the present day. 


Under each topic there are abundant references to all recent textbooks, 
and to more general works for detailed study and class reports. Valuable 
historical pictures and outline maps accompany almost all the topics. Source 
extracts give life and color to the textbook story, and make possible the early 
teaching of historical evidence and judgment. 


The topics are published in loose-leaf form, and any assortment may be 
purchased. It is not necessary to buy complete sets for the class, or to give 
the same topics to each member of the class. 


Variety in the method and content of the history course can be obtained 
to a greater degree with these topics than with any other device. 


Send for free samples of these topics, naming the period of history in which 
you are interested. 


Try a few in your class and see how much they add to the ordinary narra- 
tive study of historical facts. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1623 Ranstead Street Philadelphia 


April, 1927 
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of 
based on the usual high school texts. 
The Moyer “Self-Testing Review Book 
of American History and Government” 
calls for 902 answers or judgments, each 
so definite that marking is purely objec- 
tive. 80 pages, including answers, ex- 
planations, and directions fer marking, 
The author is chairman of the history 
department of the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York. Types used: simple 


recall, grouping, arrangement, single 
choice, multiple choice, true-false. 


Price to teachers, forty cents, postpaid. 
Stamps accepted 


SELF-TEST PUBLISHING CO. 


603 WEST 5lst STREET, NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL-STUDY 
CLUB 


Special Travel-Study Tours 
to Europe 


$355 to $815 


The University Travel-Study Club, established 
in 1902, offers again this season its popular com- 
prehensive tours through Europe. These tours, 
planned particularly for students and teachers, 
vary in price from $355 to $815, and in length 
from 28 days to 67 days. Choice space is held on 
Cunard and Hbolland-America sailings, and 
membership is restricted and limited. 


Write for booklets to 


University Travel-Study Club 
Albany, N. Y. 


100 State Street 


OLD IRONSIDES 


From a Copley Print 
Copyright, by Curtis & Cameron 
Publishers, Boston 
One of a Special List of Historical Subjects 
Reproduced in 


Copley Prints 


New illustrated catalogue sent to professors and 
« teachers of history upon request 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


251 Harcourt Street Bost, 


HELPS FOR THE HISTORY 


DEPARTMENT 


HISTORY OUTLINES 
By Maud Elma Kingsley 


These outlines may be used with any text and they cover the 
work as usually taught in the high school. 


Ancient History $.50 English History $.50 
Grecian History .30 Uhited States History  .30 
Roman History 


U. S. HISTORY DRILL CARDS 
By Clara E. Parker 


This is a set of 71 cards with outline topics on United States 
History from the time of the early explorers down to date. They 
are especially adapted for drill and review purposes, giving just 
the dates and facts that should be committed to memory. 
Students preparing to take college entrance or other examina- 
tions will find them invaluable. Price 50 cents per box. 


TYRRELL’S AMERICAN HISTORY EXERCISES 
By James F. Tyrrell 


The series consists of 16 true-false, 16 completion, and 16 
recognition tests of 40 to 50 questions oneachtest They cover 
the whole of (J. S. History. Send for descriptive circular or a 
sample set. Complete sample set 75 cents. In quantities for 
class use, one cent per sheet, 


A STUDY OF THE U. S. CONSTITUTION 
By James V. Harwood 
A complete text for high schools containing the constitution 


ope and an explanation and study of e section. Price 
cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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“Those who desire to have history intelligently taught” 
have welcomed 


Beard and Beard’s 


HISTORY THE 
UNITED STATES 


The authors of HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, recognizing 
the marvelous advances and changes that have recently taken place in the 
teaching of history in the secondary school, have met the need created by 
this progress with a new type of texthook—an American history written 
distinctly for the secondary school. 


Progressive schools are cordially endorsing this textbook 
because: 


1. It follows, supplements, and enlarges on the elementary course. 
2. It presents history as a stimulating thought subject. 


3. It shows the causal relations between politics and social and economic 
conditions. 


4. It treats the military phases of history from the viewpoint of their 
relation to the civilian population. 


It presents both sides of a question. 

. Itembodies the results of the most modern research in American history. 
. [tis written in an interesting and inspiring style. 

. It stresses the modern period. 

It supplies a complete teaching equipment. 


Price $1.96 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


The Historical Outlook 


Continuing The History Teacher’s Magazane 


Volume XVIII. 
Number 4. 
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Why Social Studies?’ 


BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON, HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 


Ten years ago, the National Education Association 
issued a committee report’ on the social studies in 
secondary schools. ‘The investigation which led to 
this report was founded on a feeling that history, as 
taught, failed to accomplish the purpose of real edu- 
eation for citizenship. Explanations of this failure 
were offered, such as too little time, poor textbooks, 
untrained teachers, etc., but explanation did not 
change the fact. It was felt that a service to both 
education and citizenship could be rendered by a 
systematic and constructive effort to reorganize and 
vitalize the teaching of those studies whose great 
general aim is the establishment of civic virtues and 
a better social conscience. 

The committee considered the different elements 
contributed by history, civics or government, eco- 
nomics, and sociology, and sought to prepare a course 
that would include these elements in the best form 
possible in the limited time at the disposal of the 
secondary schools. They considered that the work 
of the secondary schools began when the pupil was 
about twelve vears old, and continued for six years, 
culminating in his graduation from high school; and 
they believed that every pupil might properly be re- 
quired to pursue these studies during each of the six 
years. Other subjects could wait until training for 
citizenship had been provided. 

The report was intended to be preliminary, to pro- 
voke discussion and criticism out of which maturer 
judgment might grow, definite purposes might emerge, 
and the best methods of attaining these purposes be- 
come clear. But the war turned our minds away 
from educational effort for a while, and, after the 
war, the work of the committee was not revived, al- 
though its influence, of a more or less indefinite and 
imponderable sort. continues to be felt. We are still 
discussing the report of 1916. Recently, however, 
the American Historical Association has decided to 
undertake the gathering together of all the threads 
of civic training, and the weaving of them into a 
fabric that will be useful to teachers and_ school 
administrators. 

In the problem of organizing any field of educa- 
tion, the most difficult and the most important ele- 
ment is a clear understanding of the definite, con- 
crete purposes to be attained: but the purposes of 
the social studies are much more difficult to under- 
stand and to state than are those of any other field. 
Most people can see at once some definite, practical 


* Reprinted from The Educational Review, March, 1927, 
pp. 138-143, with the permission of the publishers, Double- 
day, Page and Company. 


object in learning sciences or mathematics or lan- 
guages. “The boy is preparing to be a doctor, or 
an engineer, or a foreign correspondent.” But in 
pursuing the social studies he is only preparing to be 
a citizen, and what does that mean? He was born 
a citizen, or at least his father took out papers. 
What more is there to it? 

It used to be thought that we study history for 
the practical purpose of learning the leading facts 
in the evolution of our own country. Textbooks and 
teaching have been based on this idea. But even in 
their best presentation, the facts thus taught were 
more or less superficial and isolated, and the results 
of learning them not very encouraging. A recogni- 
tion of this was one of the forces behind the work of 
the committee of 1916. 

In the judgment of that committee, the general 
purpose in teaching the social studies is preparation 
for a finer citizenship to meet the demands of demo- 
cratic conditions. Under democratic conditions, they 
included universal literacy, a press with a somewhat 
undeveloped sense of responsibility, universal 
suffrage, and an economic system that makes the wel- 
fare of every family depend upon the conduct of 
others scattered throughout the world. On all sides, 
leaders of educational development were thinking 
about these things. Sociologists, considering them, 
were asking about “values” in education, particularly 
in the field of the social studies. Dogmatic religion 
was following autocratic government into oblivion; 
men were throwing off the leading strings of tradi- 
tion, superstition, and public opinion, and becoming 
free; but nothing was being done to insure wisdom 
in the use of this freedom. 

Fdueators are still waiting for the leader who will 
understand and state the purposes of training for 
citizenship in a way that is not only acceptable to 
the trained psychologist and the student of ethics, 
but at the same time simple enough to appeal to the 
practical teacher and the maker of school curricula. 
It is hoped that the investigation now beginning may 
result in enlightenment. If it does no more than 
issue a practical analysis of definite “objectives,” to 
use the educator’s terminology, it will justify several 
years of effort on the part of the scholars who have 
committed themselves to it. Such objectives may 
include the following: 


T. Ture Acguisition or TNrorMATION 
However fashionable it may be at present to slight 
the mere facts of history and social science, informa- 
tion is not a thing to be despised. Fven though 
mental discipline from hard work is now in eclipse, 
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most practical people would be disposed to say that 
members of modern society who have intelligence 
enough to complete a high school course ought to 
know something about the processes through which 
the race has reached its present condition. This 
means that the pupils ought to learn some facts and 
remember them at least long enough to discuss them 
and draw simple inferences from them. 

Two well-known professors of history recently 
agreed that they doubted the value of history in the 
schools. “Pupils forget what they learn,” said they, 
“and they may as well forget it. The facts mean 
nothing to them.” But both of these gentlemen are 
skeptics, if not agnostics, in matters of social respon- 
sibility. They might, without great exaggeration, be 
called pessimists as to the advance of our civilization. 
At least one of them has held that it makes no dif- 
ference what men do, because the future is deter- 
mined by a chain of causation inexorably fixed by 
forces entirely outside the control of men. Blind 
necessitarianism is his philosophy, and the blind can- 
not well lead, whether their followers be also blind 
or no. 

Aside from the satisfaction of natural intellectual 
curiosity, which is perfectly sane and an attribute 
of every healthy mind, the facts of history are use 
ful as material for thinking. History does not re- 
peat itself exactly, any more than does the life of 
one ordinary individual, but, in both, the situations 
which arise can often be understood and dealt with 
only by recollection and consideration of similar 
situations in the past. It is not given to the indi- 
vidual to remember the history of the race as he 
remembers his own life, but he can learn some of 
the recorded facts thereof and use them to help him 
in thinking and in acting, somewhat as he uses his 
own past experience. 

II. DevetopmMentT or UNDERSTANDING 

By so using the facts of hitsory, the pupil sets 
himself on the road toward understanding. He 
learns to look at them, not as isolated bits of in- 
formation, but as parts of a long chain of related 
experiences, as elements, depending upon one an- 
other, in a long, deep growth, of infinite complexity. 

Professor Henry Johnson has said that history 
tells us whence we came, whither we are going, and 
what we have done on the way. Its very essence 
lies in the appreciation that what is has come about 
through a long process of evolution, a chain of causa- 
tion the links of which were often unseen by the per- 
sons who forged them, and seen awry by those who 
watched and tried to use the chain. To grasp this 
fact is the-very first step in understanding human 
affairs. 

A social conflagration swept over Russia. To the 
ignorant, Lenin and Trotzky stood out either as 
monsters who, in some mysterious way, threw peace- 
ful Russia into convulsions, killed the poor inoffensive 
Tsar, seized the property of gentle nobles, and 
brought starvation and ruin to the people of every 
class, or as new Messiahs, destined to do away with 
oppression and tyranny and give to every man an 


equal share of wealth and happiness. As we study 
history, these two figures shrink gradually until they 
are lost in insignificance. We find that ideas of 
democracy had for centuries been spreading over the 
earth; that the forces of conservatism in Russia were 
unable to yield to the forces of progress; that the 
aristocrats were no more malicious nor selfish than 
most people in similar situations; that the peasants 
and industrial workers were left in complete ignor- 
ance and superstition; that discontent and disillusion 
came gradually like the gathering of nature’s forces; 
that accidents happened, such as the Russo-Japanese 
War and the World War; and then someone dropped 
a match into the gun-powder, as was inevitable. We 
see with pity that the natural leaders had not been 
able to put their houses in order; they were not suffi- 
ciently enlightened to approach their problems and 
their differences as Baldwin and Thomas approached 
the general strike in England last May; they did not 
understand. 

Closely related to what used to be called history 
are geography and psychology. We who would ap- 
preciate what man has done on his pilgrimage from 
savagery to his present state must borrow a little 
from these two fields. Without them, our appreciation 
is incomplete. 

Much hysterical noise is made about the treatment 
of tropical peoples by so-called imperialists. The 
ignorant wax eloquent about the plight of India. Why 
should not its fine inhabitants be free as Americans 
are? For these noise-makers, human geography has 
no meaning; the difference in climate, the relation 
of a people to its environment signify nothing. They 
do not want facts nor reasoning, but action with 
closed eves. Justice for them is wholly blind. 

A certain missionary went to work among the 
Eskimos, to lead them to a better life. Before he 
knew what was happening, he found himself under 
serious suspicion of being a thief. He had picked up 
some driftwood above the line of high water, and 
this, among the people to whom he was ministering, 
was a violation of one of the most sacred rights of 
private property. How could he know that geo- 
graphical conditions make laws and establish cus- 
toms? Where there is plenty of wood, one picks up 
pieces along the beach, even on private estates, with 
impunity: but where wood is as rare as_ precious 
metals and comes only as a gift of the tide, the man 
who lifts it from below high water and lays it in a 
safe place stakes his claim to it. and no honest traveler 
will touch it any more than will the mountaineer of ex- 
perience misuse the contents of a hut left open for 
his shelter in the wilderness. 

While the geographer is giving us these important 
hints about the effects of climate and of other geo- 
graphical conditions, the psychologist helps us in 
another way. He tells us a good deal about why 
people become angry, or morose, or indifferent: and 
to know why people feel as they feel is a long step 
toward understanding why they do as they do, either 
as individuals or in groups. He tells us also some 
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very practical things about intelligence that ought to 
affect political institutions and economic organization. 


It is now pretty well known that, of all the people 
in the world, a large proportion are incapable of 
more complex thinking than would be expected from 
a normal child of twelve. Those who would like to 
understand a revolution or an election or a strike 
ought to bear this fact in mind. Those who criticize 
the slow progress of democracy and the sad mis- 
takes that strew its path might turn their criticisms 
to better use if they took the trouble to learn what 
even youthful psychologists know about the reasoning 
power of the average person. The patient teacher 
and leader will be served more and more by the scien- 
tist’s knowledge of what is fairly and reasonably to 
be expected from those for whom tasks must be set. 
The laws which govern expression of public opinion 
through the ballot will ultimately be revised on the 
basis of such knowledge. 


III. Respecr ror Screntiric TRAINING AND 
EXPERIENCE. 


The acquisition of knowledge and the development 
of understanding will naturally lead to respect for 
training and experience. The student who knows 
some of the facts of history and social science, and 
who has learned in some degree to understand them 
and to apply them to present problems, will begin to 
see that such knowledge and understanding are of 
value. He will begin to rate them higher than emo- 
tional appeal and opportunism, and to realize the 
difference between the demagogue and the trained 
public servant. If education for citizenship has any 
relation to a wiser use of the processes of selecting 
those who are to have authority in government, it 
must aim to encourage and develop such respect. 

The sciences called economics and politics seem to 
be gradually gaining in respectability. Both of them 
deal principally with matters of organization, al- 
though both draw largely on whatever the psycholo- 
gist has to offer; but neither will become highly use- 
ful until our citizens form a habit of looking with 
some respect on the scientist trained in these fields. 
People whose intelligence quotient is as high as 110 
are likely, when they are ill, to consult a trained 
doctor. If they want to build a house, they ask for 
an architect. But when these same people propose 
to write a law, a charter, or a constitution, they gen- 
erally ignore the existence of scientific principles in 
political organization. 

One of these principles maintains that legislation 
ought to follow, rather than lead, education; that 
authority should understand before it commands. No 
well-trained student of the science of government 
would approve our efforts to make people good by 
statute alone, however desirable our aim may be, 
either concretely or abstractly. There is now little 
doubt in the minds of the thoughtful that the method 
by which we have attacked the alcohol evil was hastily 
chosen. Did this method make any use of experience 
or science? One of the ablest of writers on police 
administration is convinced that we impose on our 


police forces burdens which are simply more than 
they can bear, and thus cause them to break down. 
This is due to no malicious intent, but to lack of 
knowledge, failure to understand, failure to use scien- 
tifie advice. One of the reasons for such failure and 
such lack is the fact that we do not teach the social 
studies with the purpose of developing such respect 
for scientific knowledge as will lead our future citi- 
zens to follow trained leaders rather than self- 
appointed politicians. We lay no stress on scientific 
social reform as opposed to emotional social aspira- 
tions. 
IV. Farrn Furure 


Why have we not yet begun appreciably to teach 
the social studies in a way that will lead to knowl- 
edge, understanding, and respect for trained leader- 
ship? 

One reason seems to be that we do not really take 
the matter seriously. We have no abiding faith either 
in the future of our institutions or in the, efficacy of 
teaching the bases of sound social progress. Mate- 
rialism seems to have so strong a hold on many of us 
that, even while we realize how brief is the duration 
of its satisfactions, we can see nothing beyond it. A 
very large proportion of our intelligentsia has precious 
little faith in anything that transcends the limits of 
machinery and other material things. We give wide 
publicity to such a book as A Century of Stupendous 
Progress, the purpose of which seems to be to show 
that we have made more progress in the last hundred 
years than in any preceding thousand, because we 
can now travel faster, broadcast further, and circulate 
more and larger newspapers. These things are true. 
But when we travel and reach a certain destination, 
what do we do there? What do we hear when we 
“get London” on the radio? What ideas do our news- 
papers give us? 


This preoccupation with material things blinds us 
to the fact that the whole course of history shows 
great probability of a future better than the present. 
That the present is better than the past, nearly every- 
one grants; and few feel that the present leaves 
nothing to be desired; yet so many are prone to see 
no hope in what is yet to come. The president of a 
great university is reported to have said recently that 
western civilization has passed the top of its curve 
and is declining. There is no scientific evidence, and 
at present there can be none, in support of this pes- 
simistie conclusion. It was, of course, uttered, if 
uttered at all, only as a sigh of discouragement. But 
leaders of great influence ought not to sigh in the 
newspapers. 

Except for the prevalence of such pessimism, it 
would seem unnecessary to argue that there is good 
ground for confidence in the future of our civilization. 
It is impossible to prove logically that social develop- 
ment will follow one course rather than another, but 
it is not difficult to show that the probabilities are all 
on the hopeful side. That we need more faith in the 
future of our race on earth, it is hardly necessary to 
prove, and there seems to be no more likely way of 
increasing and strengthening it than effective teach- 
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ing of the social studies, with particular emphasis on 
history. No teacher should hesitate to try to train 
the young in such a way as to develop determination 
to promote progress, and no trained teacher will so 
hesitate for long, unless he is a pessimist without 
vitality—in other words, a degenerate. 

Professor Edward P. Cheyney, in a recent address * 
to the American Historical Association, gave six sim- 
ple illustrations of the working of law in history. Fach 
of these illustrations is an argument of hope. Each 
shows how, since the beginning of records, there has 
been a gradual development of more reasonable rela- 
tions between men, more respect for human life, as 
shown by the growth of democracy, and a higher 
degree of moral character. FE.ach shows how this de- 
velopment is characterized by an unbroken chain of 
causation, as inexorable as are the processes of mate- 
rial phenomena. These movements have gone on 
through the ages, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
they will continue to go on, whether we want them 
to or not. More accurately speaking, they will go 
on because normal healthy people do and will con- 
tinue to want them to, just as normal healthy people 
will continue to breathe. It is natural to hope and 
to work for progressive development. 

A well-known biologist * reasons similarly. He 
argues frankly from the fulness of his knowledge of 
a period which runs back far beyond the beginnings 
of recorded history, and he reaches the conclusion 
that there is the best possible ground for belief in 
the continued progress of our race. 

Neither historian nor biologist would leave the im- 
pression that this progress moves steadily forward 
in the sense that there are no recessions, no depres 
sions in the curve. Both see that particular nations 
may continue to break down and fail, as individuals 
will, because they cannot stand the burdens of pros 
perity that success brings. Temperance is easy 
enough during the training season, but when the 
championship is won, the team is likely to break 
training, and then follows disaster. It may be long 
before the teaching of moral control, decent living, 
and scientific use of experience will be highly enough 
developed and widespread to save particular nations. 

Teachers of the social studies should adopt the atti- 
tude of these two experts and let all their teaching 
lead their pupils toward faith in the future. Not 
faith without works. For, even if the millennium is 
to come whether we will or no, our little efforts can, 
to a little extent, smooth the way and help it come a 
little sooner. We must work as well as believe, but 
our work must move with the current of progress 
and not against it. The rain-maker cannot produce 
rain out of nothing. The cloud is there. He only 
fires a shot, and the explosion hastens the precipita- 
tion. “Who are you?” says the cloud, “I was going 
to rain anyway. What did you think you were do 
ing?” The rain-maker smiles. “I knew you wanted 
to rain,” he answers, meekly, “I was just helping 
you.” 


Sociat Strupies or History? 

Teaching of the social studies should result in four 
things: knowledge, understanding, respect for trained 
leadership and authority, and faith in the future of 
our race. ‘Taking these as ultimate goals, the more 
immediate objectives can be located and sought with- 
out much difficulty. 

In accomplishing these four aims, history draws 
its material from many sources. Knowledge must 
include not only the facts commonly assigned to his- 
tory, but also the proposals of sound scholarship in 
the fields of economic and political organization. Un- 
derstanding of social conditions and processes can- 
not be complete without consideration of what the 
geographer and the psychologist have to contribute, 
and some would add the sociologist and the student 
of ethics. 

These elements have generally been handled by 
history teachers who are now often called teachers 
of social studies. It makes little difference what 
name is used. The important things are, first, the 
purposes in the mind of the teacher, and next, the 
amount of training the teacher has. Some specialists 
would reverse the order, placing the training of the 
teacher above his purposes or ideals; but purposes 
are rarer than training, rare as the latter is. 


History is a good enough name; social studies is 
good enough; but, other things being equal, one word 
is always better than two. It is manifestly unneces- 
sary to provide, in addition to history, courses in 
geography, psychology, economics, government, soci- 
ology, and ethics. These are names of specialization; 
they have been coined by people who wanted to study 
single aspects of society. The curriculum maker can- 
not find place for the researches of specialists. His 
task is to select out of a great mass of material a 
little body of facts and principles that can be used 
by the trained teacher in developing faith in social 
progress. To guard against superficial inferences, it 
should be added that no intelligent person thinks 
teaching is drilling in facts for their own sake. But 
discussion looking to understanding must concern it 
self with facts; and the curriculum maker must select 
certain facts and principles, and arrange them in such 
form that the teacher may choose from them those 
which he can best use. One cannot think in a vacuum. 


Nearly all of the facts in this field are historical 
facts, facts of history. Some of them may be too 
nearly current to justify great emphasis on their 
historical character; some are the result of psycho- 
logical research; and some are matters of geography, 
and therefore close to such physical sciences as 
geology and meteorology or climatology. But all of 
them are significant in teaching, because they relate 
to conduct, aspiration, character, and social progress. 
They throw light on human action and behavior in 
the past and in the present. The teacher will place 
most emphasis on the past, for facts of the past are 
more nearly fixed and accurate, and therefore a safer 
basis for reasoning, than those of the present which 
are hard to understand and may change while we are 
studying them. 
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It is simpler and more definite, therefore, to call 
the subject history, which undoubtedly it is; not 
failing in our respect for all other subjects which 
contribute to our understanding of it; and teaching 
it with constant reference to the four great aims 
suggested above. 


* Report of the Committee on Social Studies of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association; Department of the 
Interior Bulletin No. 28, 1916. 

in History,” by Edward P. Cheyn y. .1merican 
listorical Review, January, 1924. 

* Edwin G. Conklin, “Science and the Faith of the Mod- 
erns.” Seribner’s Magazine, November, 1925. 


The Extension of the Franchise 
to Women 


BY NATHAN G. 


The question of the social, economic, and political 
position of women has been given much space by 
editors during the past year. ‘These Modern 
Women” is the general subject discussed in twelve 
articles published by The Nation; the December, 
1926, issue of The Survey Graphic is the “Woman's 
Place Number.” Other magazines of opinion have 
given space to various phases of the subject, mostly 
economic, 

In England the question has again come to thie 
attention of the public. In June of 1926 the House 
of Lords rejected for the third time a bill which 
would enable peeresses in their own right to sit and 
vote in the House. On July 7th, forty women’s soci- 
eties took part in a large mass-meeting, which was 
planned to open the fight to extend the present 
suffrage laws to include the 5,000,000 women between 
the ages of 21 and 30 who are unable to vote. 

In France no positive action seems to have resulted 
from the fact that the 1926 sessions of the Congress 
of the International Women’s Suffrage Alliance were 
held in Paris. ‘The Chamber of Deputies, on May 
20, 1919, voted in favor of suffrage for women. The 
conservative Senate, however, has been able to block 
any definite action. Recently the women have decided 
to push their claims. A year ago it was decided 
again to publish La Fronde, which will, under the 
able editorship of Mme. Marguerite Durand, do much 
to stir up interest in the suffrage movement among 
the women themselves. 

These recent outbursts of interests in matters re 
lating to women have suggested an examination of 
the story of the extension of the franchise to women. 
The present survey will deal only with the political 
status of women in the English-speaking countries 
and will be more particularly concerned with the 
history of the subject in the United States. 

Tue Unirep States 

It is an interesting and at the same time a curious 
fact that women were legally entitled to vote in New 
Jersey from 1776 to 1807. The constitution of 1776 
provides that “all inhabitants of this colony, of full 
age, who are worth fifty pounds proclamation money, 
clear estate in the same, shall be entitled to vote for 
representatives in council and Assembly; and also 
for other public officers that shall be elected by the 
people of the county at large.’ That this provision 


GOODMAN, Px.D. 


was meant to include women is confirmed by the in- 
clusion of the expression “he or she,” as applied to 
voters, in the revised election law of 1790. There is 
not, however, any record to indicate that woman 
actually used this apparent right to vote. The law 
of 1790 was repealed in 1797, when the phraseology 
was changed so as to confer the right of suffrage 
upon “all free inhabitants of this State of full age.” 
In this very year there is evidence that women voted 
for members of the legislature at Elizabethtown in 
Essex County. The contest was a close one and the 
campaign was bitter. Both candidates put forth 
every eflort to win the election. As a last resort an 
appeal was made to the women. “At a late hour of 
the day just before the close of the poll, a number 
of females were brought up, and under the provisions 
of the existing laws allowed to vote.” A little later, 
the Act of November, 1807, confined the right of 
suffrage to free white male citizens and in 1844 the 
constitution itself was revised and provided that only 
“white male citizens’’ could vote. 
Scuoor, anp Lisprary SUFFRAGE 


In 1838, Kentucky granted a _ limited school 
suffrage. Widows with children of school age could 
vote for trustees of the school district. ‘There was 
no extension of suffrage of any type in this country 
between 1838 and 1861, when Kansas included in its 
constitution this provision: “The legislature in pro- 
viding for the formation and regulation of schools, 
shall make no distinction between the rights of males 
and females.’ In the General Statutes of 1909 it is 
provided that “in any election hereafter held in any 
city of the first, second, and third class, for the elec- 
tion of city or school officers, or for the purpose of 
authorizing the issuance of any bonds for school 
purposes, the right of any citizen to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of sex.” 

Again, after 1861, there was no further grant of 
the suffrage privilege by any state until 1875. The 
Civil War and the unsettled period of reconstruction, 
which followed the war, occupied the time of the 
legislators and the discussions concerning votes for 
women were given no attention. When the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution was under 
discussion, efforts to include women in its voting 
provisions received no consideration. 


School suffrage was granted in 1875 by Michigan 
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and Minnesota and a year later a similar grant was 
made in the State of Colorado. 

Up to this time the movement was confined to the 
West, but in 1878 New Hampshire granted school 
suffrage. Oregon did likewise. ‘Three eastern states 
followed the example set by their neighbor, New 
Hampshire: Massachusetts in 1879, New York and 
Vermont in 1880. In the next decade the West again 
took the lead. In 1883 an act of the Nebraska legis- 
lature provided that “Every person, male or female, 
who has resided in the district forty days and is 
twenty-one years old, and who owns real or personal 
property that was assessed in the district, or who 
has children of school age residing in the district, 
shall be entitled to vote at any district meeting or 
school election held in any district, village, or city.” 
Four western states, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Arizona, granted school suffrage in 1887. 
In the same year New Jersey passed an act providing 
that “every citizen of the United States of the age 
of twenty-one years who shall have been a resident 
of the State for one year and of the county in which 
he or she claims a vote shall have a right to vote in 
any school meeting in any school district of the State 
wherein they may reside.” In Landis vs. Hendee 
(57 N. J. L. 309) it was held that women may vote 
at school meetings under this act for all purposes 
except the election of officers. The Illinois Act of 
1891 was also limited by decisions. ‘The Act in 
Illinois provided that women twenty-one years of 
age with certain residence qualifications could vote 
in “any election held for the purpose of choosing 
any officer of schools under the general or special 
school laws of this state.” In People vs. Welsh (70 
Ill. 641) it was held that the Act of 1891 does not 
authorize women to vote on propositions to establish 
a township high school. Other decisions held the act 
to be unconstitutional in so far as it attempted to 
allow women to vote for constitutional officers. School 
suffrage grants were made by the states of Connecti- 
cut in 1893 and Ohio in 1894. In 1898 Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library trustees, 
and in the same year Delaware gave school suffrage 
to tax-paying women. The right to vote at school 
district meetings was given to the women of Wis- 
consin in 1900. ‘The Oklahoma constitution of 1907 
provides that “Until otherwise provided by law, all 
female citizens of this State, possessing like qualifica- 
tions of male electors, shall be qualified to vote at 
school district elections or meetings, except in elec- 
tions for school bonds in cities of the first class.” 
The Connecticut Act of 1909 gives women the right 
to vote ‘for any officer of schools and directors of 
public libraries, and upon any question relating to 
education, or to schools, or to public libraries.” In 
1910 provisions for school suffrage were embodied 
in an act of the New Mexico legislature. 


Tax-Pay1nG SurrraGE 


Even the opponents of equal suffrage have gen- 
erally admitted that the property-holding woman 
should in some way be given representation in the 


electorate. In the Montana constitution of 1889 pro- 
vision is made for the tax-paying women: “Upon all 
questions submitted to the vote of the taxpayers of 
the State, or any political division thereof, women 
who are taxpayers and possessed of the qualifications 
for the right of suffrage required of men by the Con- 
stitution, shall equally with men have the right to 
vote.” 

In lowa bond suffrage was granted in 1894: “The 
right of any citizen to vote at any city, town, or 
school election on the question of issuing any bonds 
for municipal or school purposes, and for the pur- 
poses of borrowing money, or on the question of in- 
creasing the tax levy, shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of sex.’” In Coggeshall vs. Des Moines 
it was held that women are entitled to vote on the 
proposition to build a city hall in cities of fifty thou- 
sand or over, based upon the fact that the issuing 
of bonds is an integral part of the proposition to 
build. Louisiana made a similar grant in 1898: 
“Upon all questions submitted to the taxpayers as 
such of any municipal or other political subdivision 
of this state, the qualifications of such taxpayers as 
voters shall be those of age and residence prescribed 
by this article, and women taxpayers shall have the 
right to vote at all such elections.” In 1901 the 
women of New York were given the right to vote on 
questions of local taxation in towns and _ villages. 
This act, however, was limited by judicial decisions. 
Bond suffrage was granted in Kansas and in 1908 
tax-paying women were granted the privilege of vot- 
ing on questions of local taxation and granting of 
franchises, 

MunNIcIPAL SUFFRAGE 

Kansas, in 1887, was the first state to grant to 
women the right to vote for municipal officers. This 
type of suffrage, however, did not spread. It was 
granted in Illinois in 1913, and in 1917 in North 
Dakota, lowa, and Nebraska. 

SUFFRAGE FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


The Federal Constitution provides that “Each state 
shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors,” ete. Un- 
der this authority the legislature of Illinois gave the 
qualified women of that state the right to vote for 
presidential electors. This step, which Illinois took 
in 1913, was followed in 1917 by Indiana, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Michigan, and Nebraska. 
In 1919 a similar suffrage grant was made in the 
states of Maine, Vermont, Wisconsin, Iowa, Tennes- 
see, Minnesota, and Missouri. A decision of the 
State Supreme Court declared the Indiana law to be 
unconstitutional, while in Ohio the bill was defeated 
at the polls. 

Strate SurrraGce 

Wyoming was both the first territory and the first 
state to grant full state suffrage. In 1869, as a ter- 
ritory, it made the grant and entered the Union with 
equal suffrage in 1890. The Wyoming constitution 
provides that “The right of citizens to vote and hold 
office shall not be denied or abridged on account of 
sex.” There was some talk in Congress that the 
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equal suffrage clause in the Wyoming constitution 
might have to be abandoned and the Wyoming legis- 
lature explained, “We will remain out of the Union 
a hundred years rather than come in without suf- 
frage.” Sixteen states, including Alaska, granted 
equal suffrage before the ratification of the lederal 
constitutional amendment in 1920. ‘The only eastern 
state in this group was New York, which granted 
full state suffrage to women in 1917. South Dakota, 
Michigan, and Oklahoma followed in 1918. Then 
came Colorado in 1893 to be joined, three years later, 
by Utah and Idaho. 

lor fourteen years, from 1896 to 1910, no progress 
was made in securing grants of equal state suffrage. 
In 1910 Washington fell in line with its neighbors 
and California joined in 1911; Oregon, Arizona, and 
Kansas in 1912; Alaska in 1913; Nevada and Mon- 
tana in 1914. 

This liberal movement was confined to the West. 
Every state which made the grant lies beyond the 
Mississippi. In 1917 Arkansas granted equal suf- 
frage at primary elections, and a year later ‘Texas 
made a like grant. This was practically equivalent 
to complete full state suffrage, because of the pre- 
ponderance of one party, the Democratic party, in 
these two states. 

Tue Fepera, AMENDMENT 

The first real attempt to obtain suffrage for women 
by Federal amendment was made when the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution was being dis- 
cussed in 1866. It was claimed that since the amend- 
ment recognized the citizenship of both men and 
women, it was the intention of the framers of the 
amendment that all citizens should vote. In order 
to test this view Miss Susan B. Anthony, with several 
others, registered and voted at an election for United 
States Representatives in New York in 1872. Miss 
Anthony was arrested and it was charged in the 
United States Court that she “did knowingly, wrong- 
fully, and unlawfully vote for a Representative in 
the Congress of the United States without a lawful 
right to vote in the said election district.” In the 
eyes of the Court she was guilty and was fined one 
hundred dollars and costs. The attempt to embody 
a definite provision for equal suffrage in the Four- 
teenth Amendment and the subsequent attempt to 
vote under its provisions failed. 

The Federal suffrage amendment was first proposed 
in Congress by Representative George W. Julian of 
Indiana in 1878, but it was so poorly supported that 
it was not brought to a vote. Since that time the 
“Susan B. Anthony” amendment had been presented 
again and again in Congress. In 1882 both houses 
of Congress provided for woman suffrage committees, 
but the House committee was discontinued two years 
later and was not re-established until 1918. In the 
Senate the first vote was taken on the amendment in 
January of 1887, but was defeated. It came up again 
in 1914 and suffered a similar fate. In 1915 the 
House bill for suffrage was brought to a vote (the 
first time in the history of the country) and was 
defeated by a vote of 174-204. Three years later, 


on January 10, 1918, the House passed the amend- 
ment by exactly the necessary majority, 274-136. 
Unfortunately, in October of 1918, the amendment 
was rejected by the Senate, 31-53. The House again 
passed the amendment in May of 1919, 304-89, and 
on June 4, 1919, the Senate accepted the measure, 
56-25. The amendment was then submitted to the 
states in this form: “The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied nor abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of 
sex. ‘The Congress shall have power by appropriate 
legislation to enforce the provision of this article.” 


COMMENTS ON THE AMERICAN DEVELOPMENTS 

The first state to ratify the Nineteenth Amendment 
was Wisconsin, on June 11, 1919, and the State De- 
partment at Washington received its first notification 
from that state on June 13th. Illinois and Michigan 
ratified the amendment on June 10th, but did not 
give official notification to the Washington authorities 
until June 14th and 16th. On August 24, 1920, after 
a stormy session in its legislature, ‘Tennessee ratified 
and the State Department received its thirty-sixth 
notice of ratification two days later and the amend- 
ment was declared ratified. 


Before the final adoption of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment only eight states remained which gave no grant 
of suffrage, limited or full state. With the exception 
of Pennsylvania, these states were in the South: 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. Of these, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, and Maryland rejected the Federal 
sutfrage amendment, but it was ratified by Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 


The suffrage movement may be said to have been 
a movement of the West, with the East following 
slowly and the South not participating. Before the 
turn of the century twenty-one states had made school 
suffrage grants, and of these only six were eastern 
states. With the exception of New York, tax-paying 
suffrage was confined to the West. This was also 
true of municipal suffrage. Between 1913 and 1919 
fourteen states gave women the privilege to vote for 
presidential electors; three of these were eastern 
states. Suffrage extension was, therefore, a western 
movement which the East did not hurry to join. 


ENGLAND 

Although women householders had for some time 
voted in the vestries, which administered the civil 
affairs of the English parishes, the first actual grant 
of suffrage to women was made in 1847-48, in con- 
nection with the local boards of health which were 
then established. In 1869 municipal suffrage was 
granted to single women and widows. The important 
Education Act of 1870 gave women the right to vote 
for members of the school boards established by that 
bill. In Scotland, in 1881, municipal suffrage was 
conceded to single women and widows, and eight years 
later county suffrage was granted. In 1888 county 
suffrage was granted in England, and in 1894 the 
franchise was extended to women in the elections of 
Parish and District Councils. 
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When the Reform Bill of 1867 was being discussed 
in Parliament, an amendment to enfranchise women 
was proposed by J. Stuart Mill. It was received with 
hilarity and rejected by a vote of 196 to 73. Thir- 
teen successive bills were introduced and the subject 
was a matter of serious debate on more than a@ score 
of occasions during the next half century. In 1868, 
“constitutional lawyers like Mr. Chisholm Anstey 
decided that women might be legally entitled to vote, 
and some 5,000 of them applied to be registered. In 
a test case brought before the court of common pleas, 
the verdict was adverse on the ground that it was 
contrary to usage for women to vote.’ <A second 
reading of a woman's suffrage bill was secured for 
the first time in the House of Commons in 1886. 
Eleven years later a suffrage bill was again passed 
in second reading in the House. But no further prog- 
ress was made. 

The organization of strong suflrage societies, par- 
ticularly after 1903, kept the movement to the fore. 
Neither Liberals nor Conservatives, however, were 
moved by the militant tactics adopted by the Women’s 
Social and Political Union in 1905. By 1914 it 
semed probable that a definite grant would be con- 
ceded by both parties, but the events of the European 
War blocked the hopes of the women. In October 
of 1916 a conference committee of Lords and Com- 
mons was appointed to draw up plans for electoral 
reforms, and in its report of January 27, 1917, it 
recommended woman's sufirage in this form: “Any 
woman in the Local Government Register who has 
attained a specified age, and the wife of any man who 
is on that register, if she has attained that age, shall 
be entitled to be registered and to vote as a parlia- 
mentary elector.” Various ages were discussed, of 
which 30 and 35 received most favor. A bill was 
introduced, adopting the suggestions of this report, 
and it was passed in the House on December 7, 1917. 
The Lords took up the bill on December lith and 
voted on it favorably on February 6, 1918. The Rep- 
resentation of the People Act fixed the voting age 
of women at 30 years, subject to the male residence 
qualifications (six months in a parliamentary divi- 
sion). The present movement seeks to substitute 21 
years for 30 years. 

CANADA 


In Canada the first suffrage grant to women was 
made by Ontario in 1850, when the women of that 
province were given the right to vote at school elec- 
tions. This province went a step further in 1884, 
when it permitted widows and unmarried women to 
vote at municipal elections. New Brunswick granted 
municipal suffrage in 1886, and Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba followed a year later, and in 1889 Quebec 
made a similar grant. In the Dominion Electoral 
Franchise Act of 1885 “Person” was defined to mean 
a male person in the provisions of the Act and there- 
fore women could not vote under its terms. The 
provincial franchise laws, however, apply to voters 
in elections for members to the House of Commons. 
These provinces granted full suffrage: Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
and Saskatchewan. 


AUSTRALIA 

full national sutirage was granted to all women 
in Federated Australia in 1902. Previous to this 
enactment extensive liberal franchise grants had been 
made in the states. As early as 1867 New South 
Waies gave women municipal franchise rights, and 
Victoria followed in 1869; West Australia in 1871, 
and South Australia in 1880. South Australia, in 
1895, granted full state suffrage to women. West 
Australia made a similar grant in 1900, New South 
Wales in 1902, Tasmania in 1903, Queensland in 
1905, and Victoria in 1908. 

New 

School suffrage was granted to the women of New 
Zealand in 1878 and municipal suffrage in 1884. Full 
national sutirage was conceded in 1893 and the tran- 
cise now extends to every male and female upwards 
of twenty-one years. in South Australia, it was 
provided, together with tne grant of equal state suf- 
irage in 1894, that women be permitted to sit in par- 
liament. In New Zealand, on the other hand, the 
entranchising Act of 1893 expressly denied to women 
the right ot election to the House of Representatives 
or nomination to the Council, 

The struggle of the Liberals in the English-speak- 
ing countries for cquai sutirage can be assigned 
iargely to the last fitty years. Slowly, and at times 
very slowly, progress was made. tLuere was thie 
scuool trancuise, the library trancaise, and tue vote 
ior tax-paying women. goal of the pioneers 
ol the womans movement, national sulirage, was not 
won, owever, until tue women themseives made in- 
sistent demands year in and year out over a long 
period. ‘Lhe increase in tne number ot educated 
women in the last tairty years was no small factor 
in bringing about tue necessary legislation in both 
and in tne United States, 


“If Kurope is driven out of China, the Chinese millions 
will be expivited either by a handiul of their own leaders 
or by Itussian agents,” says brank Simonds in the 
March MKeview of eviews, and he adds that “it the 
expulsion of Europe trom China might well prove pleasant 
tur the Japanese, the arrival of the Russians can hardly 
be as attractive...And nothing is more challenging than 
the study of the extent to which the realization of the 
breakdown of European strength has been growing, both 
in Asia and in Atrica, and the degree to which this 
realization has stimulated....the Asiatic revolt.” 


“British statesmen are tired of the problem of Egypt... 
We thought it was a good advertisement once; but after 
all, it has not been one of our successes.,...1t is clear that 
the ‘big brother stunt’ has failed. Egypt does not want 
to come into the British Empire, and, to be quite frank... 
we do not want her in....But if we are going to continue 
to protect Egypt from somebody else, if we are to 
guarantee the territorial integrity of Egypt and risk wars 
for the sake of Egyptians, it would seem to be now only 
fair to begin to demand payment, some sort of assist- 
ance....We can ensure them external peace; we can clear 
out from Cairo; but the insurance is worth paying for,” 
says the Rt. Hon. Josiah C. Wedgwood, D.S.0., U.P., in 
the February Contemporary Review, 
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The History Club: 


A Symposium on 


American History 


BY JACOB HENRY LANDMAN, NEW YORK CITY 


In the periodical literature of the newer pedagogy, 
the réle of clubdom in secondary school life is rele- 
gated to subordinate consideration. Undoubtedly, this 
disregard is defensible when one compares the in- 
structive values of the classroom to that of the club. 
This defense, however, does not excuse the almost 
complete absence of reflection on the pedagogic merits 
of the club. If the club has little importance in the 
teaching of any other secondary school subject, it 
has manifold possibilities for the better teaching of 
high school history. ‘The History Club is worthy of 
the whole-hearted support of the history teaching 
staff for, when properly sponsored, it will prove to 
have in store great pedagogic values. 

In most high schools the History Club, and, for 
that matter, all clubs, receive little concern from 
both the student and teacher. This lethargic career 
of the History Club in the school curriculum is ex- 
plicable, because the teacher sponsor regards his 
supervision as an onerous, extra-curricular activity. 
If the History Club has a raison d’étre as an insti- 
tution, its supervisor ought to be encouraged suffi- 
ciently by being granted an equivalent, compensatory 
time allowance at least, in his teaching schedule. 

The insignificant position of the History Club can, 
furthermore, be accounted for, because of the unin- 
teresting, haphazard programs arranged for the club 
sessions. Obviously, if the teacher supervisor is 
heartened, this deficiency can be easily remedied. 

The predominant réle of school athletics in the 
extra-curricular activity of the high school life, be- 
cause of the great interest and excitement that it 
affords, almost predicates an ill fate for any school 
club. With an interesting, prearranged, educative 
program and a stimulated supervisor, the History 
Club promises to excel in popularity any non-athletic 
institution in the school and will keenly rival the 
athletic teams therein. 

The history teacher frequently seeks an experi- 
mental station where he might employ with impunity 
some of his ideas in history teaching before he would 
practice them in the classroom. I know of no better 
educational laboratory at the disposal of the history 
teacher where he can experiment and apply the newer 
methodology of history teaching such as “the project 
method,” “the socialized recitation,” “the laboratory 
method,” and others. One would be surprised to 
realize how such a varied and novel program of 
experiments will attract students to the club. 

The success of the History Club as an institution 
depends largely upon the student support that it en- 
lists. Since attendance at the club sessions is volun 
tary and after school hours, the problem that con- 
fronts the supervisor of the club is to provide a 
program that will be instructive and interesting. 


As a prerequisite, it is essential that the History 
Club be organized as a miniature political state where 
the students govern or are governed by their own 
constituted democracy. ‘This organization, and its 
attendant parliamentary procedure, fascinate and at- 
tract students. To be sure, if the study of history 
and civics is to be of any practical value in later life 
for the student, it should instruct the student in such 
democratic institutions. How better can one learn 
the merits of democracy than by actually participat- 
ing in it? 

The most commendable suggestion for the History 
Club program is to conduct a clearing house of cur- 
rent events. This program is employed extensively 
and History Club supervisors have by trial and error 
learned its method of presentation, and its merits and 
demerits. 

There are innumerable others, but it is not my 
purpose to treat the varieties of History Club pro- 
grams, but to introduce a novel one that I have em- 
ployed and found successful which the club called 
“A Symposium on American History.” 

In brief, the general scheme is to enlist the services 
of every club in the school and to request it to 
arrange a talk on the contributions of its special sub- 
ject to American civilization before a joint meeting 
of the guest club and the History Club. 

At the initial meeting of the semester, the History 
Club was duly organized. Immediately thereafter, 
the president of the History Club formally invited 
each of the clubs of the school to a future joint meet- 
ing of the respective club and the History Club, at 
which time the visiting club was to be prepared to 
address the combined audience on “French Contribu- 
tions to American Civilization,” if it were the French 
Club, or “Chemical Contributions to American Civili- 
zation,” if it were the Chemistry Club. Naturally, 
the subject of the talk depended upon the nature of 
the club. 

Every club in the school, the various foreign lan- 
guage clubs, the English Club, the Chemistry Club, 
the Hatikwah, the Newman Club, the Negro Club, 
and others accepted the invitations and immediately 
made arrangements for a mutually agreeable date. 

The clamor for an early date grew so great, that 
the History Club had to arbitrarily decide that, since 
it had only one session per week, it would grant the 
dates to the clubs in chronological order of the 
arrival of the acceptances of the several clubs. 

The clubs heartily welcomed the plan. They, 
more than the History Club, realized the need of a 
new, better, or more purposeful program for their 
activity. Clubdom was given a new and inspired 
lease of life. Fach club immediately planned its 
theme for the talk and appointed or elected four or 
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five students to study different angles of the subject. 
These students, after consulting the librarian, the 
members of the teaching staff and their club advisor, 
studied and wrote a seven to ten-minute speech on 
his particular topic. These speeches were delivered 
before their own club at which time the ideas were 
discussed and criticized by their fellow club members. 


By special arrangement with the English Depart- 
ment, these written speeches were accepted as themes 
and were corrected and graded as English composi- 
tions. This provision assured written speeches of 
good rhetoric, grammar, and diction, even if the ideas 
therein were still disputable. 

For example, the French Club selected three mem- 
bers, each of whom treated, respectively, “Frenchmen 
in American Political Life,’ “Frenchmen in American 
Military and Naval History,’ and “French Civiliza 
tion in American Culture.” The English Club sent 
three spokesman who dealt, respectively, with “Eng- 
land’s Contributions to American Civilization in Lan- 
guage and Literature,” “The English in American 
History,” and “The English in American Commerce 
and Trade.” 

The choice of these sub-topics is open to criticism. 
This can be remedied by increasing the number of 
sub-topics or by altering the content of each sub- 
topic. 

On their respective designated dates and places. 
these joint meetings were held. The visiting club 
was formally received and, with little ado, the guest 
speakers were introduced, and they addressed the 
combined membership of the visiting club, the His- 
tory Club, and many unaffiliated students. The de- 
livery of these talks occupied more than one-half an 
hour. Then, an open forum was conducted by the 
president of the History Club, in which all those who 
wished discussed the presented themes pro and con. 

These forums have proved to be most enlightening 
and fascinating. Students come armed with their 
childhood prejudices that they have acquired in their 
homes and are so determined to impose upon their 
fellow-students. One is quite astounded at the colos- 
sal failure of our present educational system in the 
teaching of toleration of our fellow-man’s ideas, 
whether they be political, social, or religious. One 


is also amazed at the failure of our present educa- 
tional system to teach the student to dispel these 
prejudices in the face of overwhelming sound reason 
and fact. 

The mere mention of a few of the controversies 
that arose will readily convey to the mind the nature 
of what transpired, and the intolerance and preju- 
dices that were manifested. On one occasion, a 
heated controversy arose as to whether Columbus was 
a Spaniard, Italian, or Jew. On another occasion, 
the supporters of the French and those of the Ger- 
mens were at loggerheads as to which of the two 
nations contributed more to American civilization. 


I have been told that many of these controversies 
were relayed to the teachers, who participated most 
zealously in the controversies. Perhaps they also 
profited by their discussion, and reached a realiza- 
tion of the need of greater American toleration toward 
the diverse national civilizations in our midst and the 
greater need of instilling reason as against prejudice 
in students. 

The duty of the club supervisor throughout these 
sessions is an exacting one, but one that 


is very 
delightful. Although he is a mere guest, he may 
participate in the discussion on a par with the stu- 


dents. His task will be to correct opinions, suggest 
new ideas, make comparisons and the like, but will 
rarely be of a disciplinary nature. 

To conclude the program for the semester, it was 
necessary to invite all the clubs to a union meeting 
under the auspices of the History Club. This meet- 
ing was devoted to a summary address by the teacher 
supervisor himself, in which he extolled the great 
American ideals of the freedom of speech, press, and 
congregation; religious, political, social, and economic 
toleration; and concluded with an encomium to rea- 
son and a denunciation of prejudice. 

The “Symposium on American Civilization” was 
found to be instructive in that the students learned 
the contributions of the various nations to American 
civilization. Furthermore, it developed a mental atti- 
tude of toleration, liberty and reason. It also trained 
the student in parliamentary procedure and in oral 
and written English. 


The History Club in the High School 


BY R. C. HURD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS, TOWNSHIP SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


What is the place of the History Club in the high 
school? Who should be eligible to membership in it? 
How large should it be? Should it be limited in its 
activities to the members of the organization, or 
should it extend its influence to the whole student 
body, and possibly to the community? What are 
some desirable activities which it can carry on? What 
kinds of programs can it best carry on at its meet- 
ings? These questions and others we have been try- 
ing to answer in the Waukegan Township Secondary 


Schools the past two years and we believe we have 
found a solution to most of them. 

The club was organized rather late in November, 
1925, and, although the sponsors made every effort 
to keep down the number and to restrict the member- 
ship to only those who were deeply interested in be- 
longing to something more than a mere social club, 
seventy-five students signified their intention of join- 
ing. Most of the members were Seniors from the 
American History classes, but there 


were some 
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Juniors from the Political Economy groups, and a 
sprinkling of Tenth-graders taking Modern History. 
It was thought best to exclude the Freshmen taking 
Ancient History, because of the difference in ages 
and their being in a separate building. The number 
joining was much in excess of the expectations of 
the sponsors, and, after the routine of selecting offi- 
cers was finished, the question arose of finding some- 
thing for all of them to do to hold their interest. 
The superintendent of our schools, Mr. John W. 
Thalman, had made it very plain, in announcements 
to the student body, that there had been too many 
social clubs the previous year and that any student 
organization formed must justify its existence by 
worth-while activities, one of which should be an 
assembly program during the year. 

In casting about for a suitable project to start off 
the year, a movie was suggested, and, after some 
deliberation, it was decided to secure “The Gateway 
to the West,” one of the Chronicles of America photo- 
plays, and a two-reel comedy. Committees were ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the production; 
namely, property, publicity, tickets, and entertain- 
ment. The school had a moving-picture machine, but 
it had not been used for some time, the screen had 
to be made ready, and the shades around the large 
assembly had to be adjusted (as an afternoon show- 
ing was deemed best), so the property men had plenty 
to do. The usual publicity stunts were carried out, 
space in the school paper, posters by club members 
for the bulletin boards, and talks by members in the 
home rooms. A ticket-selling contest created much 
interest, one member accounting for more than seventy 
of the five hundred and fifty attending the show. 
Several musical numbers were given by students be- 
tween the reels and these added much to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion. More than sixty members had 
some active part in this, the initial effort of the club. 

Our next endeavor was in co-operation with the 
local chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, which was fostering an essay contest (a 
part of a national contest), to uncover and record 
new data in local history. In addition to the medals 
offered in the state and county contests, the local 
chapter put up some cash prizes. Accordingly, we 
invited an old settler beyond fourscore to talk to our 
club on the “Underground Railroad” in our county. 
He gave us a very interesting message, and, as a 
result, several members wrote very interesting stories 
from research work in and around Waukegan. 

A patriotic program, to commemorate both Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, was the climax to 
our first year’s work. ‘Two original and worth-while 
parts were worked out and presented before the 
thirteen hundred members of our student body on 
February 22d. The first number was a talk on the 
circumstances of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, finish- 
ing with the rendition of the address itself. A Senior 
boy was given this assignment and, with the aid of 
“The Perfect Tribute,” and other material, he worked 
out a masterful speech. He was not a boy who had 
been trained for public speaking, but he held the at- 


tention of the students during the ten minutes he 
spoke, as well as a polished orator. The other part 
of the program was a two-scene dramatization of the 
making of the “Betsy Ross’ flag, preceded by a re- 
view of the flags used in the Revolutionary war prior 
to tais one, and followed by the story of the flag, 
with the subsequent changes made in it up to the 
present day. 


The club gave this program not only before the 
school, but also before one of the civic clubs, which 
was entertained in the school cafeteria the same week. 
A few days later the cast was invited to the annual 
Washington’s Birthday dinner of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, where they repeated the 
performance. Thus the club was able to extend its 
influence far beyond the confines of its own number, 
not only to the entire student body, but to represen- 
tative groups in the city. 

This year the History Club has already made an 
auspicious beginning. We first put on a mock elec- 
tion for the entire student body at the time of the 
general election, in preparation for which more than 
seventy-five of the ninety members took part (for 
the organization has grown larger this year). Vot- 
ing was optional and it was necessary for them to 
register, but, in spite of this, about half the pupils 
cast a ballot in the first election of its kind ever 
staged in our school, and learned some of the duties 
of the present-day citizen. We have also had one 
historical movie, ‘“Daniel Boone,” and are planning 
to give one at least once a month. In addition to 
these activities, we are planning a little play of two 
scenes for the coming February, in which we expect 
to present Abraham Lincoln as a young man, and as 
our War President. We never lack for programs for 
our meetings, for we always have plans to discuss 
for the events ahead of us, and interest is kept at 
fever heat at each session. The secret of our success 
up to the present time is, I believe, in providing 
work for all who want it at something which they like 
to do. 


Professor Jerome Davis, of Yale, is the translator of 
“Constitution of the Russian Communist Party,” published 
in the February Current History. In his introduction to 
the document he says: “Whether the Bolsheviki are 
‘dangerous enemies of society, or regarded as the ‘saviours 
of humanity, the facts should be known before judgment 
is pronounced. A smaller group of impartial thinkers 
consider that the Bolsheviki are just human beings, but 
with a different background. In that case they need a fair 
chance to work out their experiment unhampered by 
outside interference. The Bolsheviki are hammering out 
something new in the history of political control. Their 
experiment deserves study, not hostile armies; intelligent 
criticism, not damning epithets.” 


Letters from Napoleon to Queen Hortense, edited by 
Jean Hansteau, appear in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
February 15th. They cover a period from June 10, 1796, 
to June 10, 1815, and while they reveal nothing new, they 
are of interest to students of the Napoleonic era. The 
same issue contains M. Dieudonne’s article on medieval 
money. 
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The Yale Chronicles’ Photoplays in 
| College Classes 


BY SUSAN REED STIFLER, MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


To what use the Yale Chronicles’ Photoplays may 
be put.in a course in American history of college 
grade is a problem for the solution of which an ex- 
periment has been tried at Mount Holyoke College 
during the past semester. The college possesses a 
complete set of the fifteen plays which are at present 
available. These have been at the disposal of a three- 
hour course of intermediate grade, described as a 
“rapid survey” of American history, and covering 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the first 
semester, the period in which fourteen of the fifteen 
plays fall. Fifteen students, representing all four 
classes, were registered in the course. 

Of the fourteen plays, eight were selected for use 
in the classroom, and these were assigned, early in 
the vear, one play to a single student, or to two work- 
ing together. Fach student was instructed to prepare 
a lecture as an introduction to her play and to make 
what investigations were necessary for discussing 
critically the interpretation which the film presented, 
as well as to prepare a bibliography on her subject. 
Lecture or lecture outline and bibliography were to 
he submitted to the instructor as a semester paper. 
Fach student was given a special showing of her film 
previous to the time of the class presentation. 

The work was of a distinctly experimental nature 
and was not altogether satisfactory to the instructor. 
At the close of the semester, therefore, the following 
questions were asked of the students. The answers 
were of sufficient interest to make it seem desirable 
to pass on these results for the possible use of other 
classes facing the same problem. 

1. Do you think that the Vale Chronicles’ Photoplays can 
he used to advantage in connection with courses in 
American History of college grade? 

. If not, explain why you feel so. 

. If you feel that they are valuable for such use, state 
what vou consider their chief contribution. 

(a) Training for secondary school teaching? 

(b) Prompting critical research in interpretation? 

(ce) Adding color and interest, merely? 

(a) Something further? If so, explain. 

4. Of the pictures you have seen, which do you consider 
most valuable in college grade work? Why? What ones 
are least valuable? Why? (If you have answered “No” 
to question 1, this may be omitted.) 

5. Of the class presentations in History 14, which one was 
the best? Why? Which was the least valuable? Why? 

8%. Criticize frankly the use we have made of the photo- 
plays. (The following questions may be suggestive to 
you.) 

(a) Have we used too many of the plays? 

(b) Have we spent too much time in class hours on 
them? i. ¢., would you have preferred to see them 
outside of class hours? 

(c) Was the accompanying student presentation suc- 
cessful, in general, or would it have been better 
to have the play shown with no introductory 
remarks? 


(d) In this case, should the play be shown before or 
after the classroom work and reading on_ the 
subject? 

(e) Have you, yourself, any constructive idea for the 
use of the films other than the plan we have fol- 
lowed during this semester? If so, outline it. 

Question 1. Of the fifteen students, fourteen re- 
sponded enthusiastically in favor of the use of the 
plays even in college grade work. The fifteenth ad- 
mitted their value, but suggested that ‘“‘they are not 
as good for college work as if they had been made 
with college students in mind.” 

Question 3. All of the fifteen found the pictures 
of value in adding color and interest, but only three 
stopped at this point. Two were chiefly interested 
in the future possibility of using the films in second- 
ary school teaching and thought that this preliminary 
study of them in college was of most value for that; 
four (probably not planning to teach) emphasized 
the prompting to critical investigation of sources for 
the sake of discussing the film director's interpreta- 
tion; five saw value under all three headings. The 
one remaining student (who was majoring in eco- 
nomics) found special value in the depiction of social 
and economic conditions of the American people in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a matter 
which cannot receive its proper attention in a “rapid 
survey” course. 

Question 4. The eight plays which were shown 
in class were Peter Stuyvesant, Gateway to the West, 
Wolfe and Montcalm, Eve of the Revolution, Declara 
tion of Independence, Vincennes, Yorktown, and 
Alexander Hamilton. The others were shown outside 
of class hours, with no accompanying discussion, and 
attendance was optional. In passing judgment on 
the value of the different plays in college grade work. 
the students voted almost unanimously for the Dee- 
laration of Independence, while Peter Stuyvesant was 
given second place and Alexander Hamilton third. 
Negative opinions were for the most part offered in 
general terms. “Those pictures which pertain to the 
military struggles of our country are less valuable 
for the college student.” “The military campaigns 
and pursuits seem unnecessary, at least in the study 
of history in college. Our main purpose is to study 
the causes and results of the actual fighting, even of 
decisive battles.” least valuable pictures were 
those which contained a good deal of fighting. They 
were often either ridiculous or boring and in no way 
prompted desire for research.’’ Such comments ap- 
peared in the majority of the papers and accounted 
for the disparagement of such films as Gateway to 
the West, Wolfe and Montcalm, and Yorktown, 
though the last was mentioned as interesting because 
of its emphasis on the importance of the French alli- 
ance. It must be remembered that as the plays whieh 
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were not used for class studies were given out of 
class hours, not all of the fifteen were seen by the 
entire class. ‘This would account for the fact that 
The Puritans was completely ignored, a play which 
would appeal much more to an older student than to 
a child. 

(Questions 5 and 6. In criticizing the method which 
the class had been following the students were sharply 
divided. Nine of the fifteen felt that the general 
_plan followed, possibly with modifications, was a 
good one. ‘The other six were convinced that the 
tims should be shown outside of class hours, with 
no critical comments. Four of these suggested that 
attendance should be required in lieu of an hour's 
reading; the other two preferred that attendance 
should be made entirely optional. Of these six, it is 
significant that three were the three students who 
stated that they saw no value in the films except in 
adding color and interest to the course. Of the nine 
who believed that the films should form an integral 
part of the class work, four only were willing to 
accept the arrangement which had been followed; 
namely, the utilization of a regular class hour tor the 
student lecture and the accompanying photoplay. ‘The 
other five, while voting for the student presentation, 
felt that it should not be done in a class hour, “I 
do not think that a picture is worth an hour of class 
time,’ writes one. “Would it be possible to make 
American History a sort of laboratory course, with 
the pictures and lectures as laboratory work and witli 
less outside reading?’’ ‘The same idea is amplified by 
another. “Arrange that the History class should 
meet for two periods together, five or six times dur- 
ing the semester....Assign class reading, and plan 
class work on the period of history represented by 
the movie, which should be finished before its presen- 
tation. Plan that the usual periodic class discussion 
and quizzes on the reading should take place during 
the first of these two periods. ‘Then, the one or two 
students who have specialized in the period should 
briefly present points not covered in the previous class 
work and pertinent to the study of the movie. Dur- 
ing the presentation of the movie they should make 
the usual comments and suggest a bibliography.  Vi- 
nally, under their leadership, the class should con- 
tinue the discussion of the period, criticize presenta- 
tion of material, ask questions, and speak of points 
that the movie had made significant to them. In this 
way the full value of the photoplays would be 
gained.”” Such a plan would call for at least one and 
one-half hours, and, if not specially scheduled, would 
necessitate evening work. 
an impossible plan. 

Critical comments on the success or failure of par- 
ticular student lectures were in agreement in regard 
to certain features: 

1. The student presentation should take the form 
of a lecture or talk based on notes, not a written 
essay. 

2. It must not attempt to cover too much material, 
but must concentrate on important points, chosen 
as the most salient features of the play. 


It is, however, by no means 


3. It must be of a critical character, aimed to 
arouse questions regarding the interpretation 
chosen by the directors of the play, and leading 
the class into source material on the subject. 

Failure to observe these rules, the students felt, 
had resulted in the production of some utterly unin- 
teresting papers, of no value except to the writers. 
That this should be a reason for abandoning the stu- 
dent-lecture plan was combated most vigorously by 
one, who wrote, ‘Because the student reporting on 
the film has not in general been able to give the class 
much is no reason for dropping the plan; quite the 
contrary.... (here are many seniors in that class who 
are planning to teach next year without further prepa- 
ration !.... The worse we do with oral reports, the more 
reason for not giving them up!” 

Of the eight student lectures which the class heard, 
one was thoroughly satisfactory and two of the others 
distinctly above mediocre, Of these three plays, two 
were the Declaration of Independence and Peter 
Stuyvesant, the very ones which were given first and 
second place in the vote on Question 4. It could 
hardly be mere coincidence in both cases. ‘The con- 
clusion then is that the successful student lecture 
added much to the value of the photoplay for the 
class as a whole. 

To sum up, the whole class favored use of the 
films, the majority recommending that six or eight 
of the plays should be an integral part of the work. 
Among these students, however, the general opinion 
was that the film studies should occur in time taken 
from class preparation, rather than from class hours. 
A two-hour period, possibly in the evening, would 
give ample time for the elements in the study for 
which the majority voted—student lecture, showing 
of the film, an ensuing class discussion. To make 
this of most value, the showing of the film should 
follow classroom work and supplementary reading on 
the subject. 

Although the preliminary showings of the films 
were planned primarily for the students an interesting 
by-product soon developed. When it became known 
that these exhibitions were open to the public school 
children of the village, as well as to the college com- 
munity, the youngsters became regular attendants. 
Their appreciation appeared in the genuine enthusi- 
asm which was frequently displayed. In this way 
the college was able to be of direct assistance to the 
schools of the town. 


Miss Marion 1. Newbegin’s The Mediterranean Lands is 
“an introductory study in human and historical geography.” 
It is an interesting and illuminating analysis of the rela- 
tions between history and geography in a region of central 
importance in the story of world development. Part I, 
about one-third of the book, is devoted to the geography 
of Mediterranean lands; the remainder of the volume to 
“The Historical Sequence”’—the ancient Near East, the 
Greeks, the Romans, Medieval trading centers, and the 
coming of the Turks. In spite of some weaknesses on the 
strictly historical side, the book is a useful and suggestive 
account of geographical influences and of historical geog- 
raphy (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1924, 222 pp. $2.75). 
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Standardized Tests in Community and 
Economic Civics 


BY HERBERT J. STACK, SUPERVISOR OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


How shall we measure the relative achievement of 
our pupils in Community and Economic Civics? One 
of the last subjects of the secondary school curriculum 
to receive the attention of our testing people is Civics. 
While we find many good tests in American History, 
the Sciences, Mathematics, and other subjects, very 
few attempts have been made to standerdize tests in 
Civies. After all, testing citizenship training sub- 
jects is one of our most difficult problems. It is rela- 
tively easy to survey content and subject-matter, de- 
termine frequencies and organize testing material to 
cover American History, Biology, Physics, and other 
subjects that have existed for some time in our sec 
ondary school curriculum, but it is quite a different 
task to organize a test to cover our main objectives 
in Civics or Problems of Democracy. 

A brief review of various courses of study in Social 
Science, of studies by Bobbitt and Charters in Cur- 
riculum Construction, the reports of the Third and 
Fourth Yearbooks of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and other studies that have been made will 
reveal that in Civics, particularly, we are dealing 
with something besides subject-matter. The Penn- 
sylvania State Course of Study emphasizes creating 
right civie habits, ideals, and attitudes; Briggs, in his 
“Curriculum Problems,” lays emphasis on emotional- 
ized attitudes and mores; the studies of Rugg and 
Cocking in the Third Yearbook indicate that the test 
of achievement in citizenship courses should not be 
the information gained alone, but rather the atti- 


JOHNSTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Johnstown, Pa. 


tudes, habits, and good citizenship that the individual 
may show. 

The following tests have therefore been built up 
to measure, insofar as possible, the reactions of our, 
pupils to as many of these objectives as is possible. 

In Section A we have tried to determine the pupils’ 
judgment and information about the problems of citi- 
zenship. In Section B we have attempted to survey 
objectively some of the materials of the course, and 
in Section C we attempt to visualize the social atti- 
tude of the pupil in life situations. 

A friendly critic has suggested that even a correct 
answer of these good judgment questions would not 
necessarily mean that the pupil would actually make 
the right social response when confronted with the 
life situation. Quite true. On the other hand, as 
we teach, so we test. If we do not isolate some 
of these good citizenship attitudes, emphasize them, 
and test them, we cannot by any means assume that 
by virtue of passing through routine of subject-matter 
there is a transfer into desirable citizenship attitudes. 

As a result of three years’ experience, the follow- 
ing tests—Alpha covering the first half of the year 
and Beta covering the second half of the year—have 
been built up and tentative standards established as 
follows: 


Grade 9 Test Alpha Test Beta 


Sum of Median scores, 107.3. 


Possible Seores Actual Scores 


Section A 
Section B 32 
Section C 20 

Total 66 


Median Score _.. 


COMMUNITY CIVICS 


Grade 9 
Name 
Room 


This test has been arranged from questions selected from the best examinations 
available and following the use of objective type examinations for several years. 
This Community Civics has been preceded by Vocational Guidance in the seventh 


year and Vocational Civics in the eighth year. 


DIRECTIONS 


The following are a series of statements to be completed. 


You may complete these 


statements by underlining the part which makes the statement most true, for example: 
“The most important duty of the municipial health department is to examine all 
the school children, conduct examinations for doctors, enforce quarantine laws, 
educate the public in regard to preventable disease and enforce health laws.” 
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Which one of these parts makes the first statement most true? Underline it. 
“The school in our city that is nearest the needs of adult citizens is 
the High School, the Senior High School, the Evening Schools, the Parochial 
Schools. 
Here you must exercise care and think the questions over carefully. Underline 
the part which you feel makes the statement most true. 
On the following pages you will find similar statements to complete. Work care- 
fully and rapidly. 
SECTION A 
1. Our community disposes of its sewage at present by 
treating it with chemicals, spreading it on the land, dumping into water, sewerage 
disposal plant. 
2. Most communities grow rapidly when 
located around some industries, located on the water, there is good climate, close to 
a market. 
3. ‘The first duty of a good adult citizen is to 
mind his own business, be active in civic affairs, vote and pay his taxes, see that his 
section of the city gets improvements, send his children to school. 
4. The most sanitary way to dispose of sewage in our community is by 


treating it with chemicals, dumping it into water, spreading it on the land, sewage 
disposal plant. 


5. Most diseases spread 


because there are insufficient laws in regard to health, because people do not exercise, 
because doctors are not sufficiently active, because people are careless and indifferent 
of their health, because we do not obey the laws. 

6. Our system of taking care of garbage is the 
contract, license, municipal. 


7. ‘The best thing for a citizen to do who knows another citizen who is disobeying Board 

of Health laws is 
to keep quiet about it, to write to the newspapers about it, to tell the neighbors about 
the case, to notify the Health Department. 

8. The most important educative agency for adults in our community is 
the libraries, the schools, the newspapers, the clubs and fraternal organizations. 
9. Most people get their opinions about problems of political nature from 

reasoning the problems themselves, reading the opinions expressed in newspapers, 
getting first-hand information from someone who knows. 

10. The most important duty we owe to the flag is 
to know how to give the oath of allegiance, to know the history of the flag, to know 
how the flag is hung, to be good citibens and flag builders ourselves. 

11. The most important reason for compulsory school attendance laws is 
all children should go to high school, to keep children from becoming unskilled labor- 
ers, so that all children may have school advantages, to keep young people off the 
streets. 

12. The most important duty of a club or organization is 
to have a good constitution, to have debates and talks, to have a good time, to do 
something good for its membership or the community. 

13. The best cure for crime in any community is 
more laws and longer sentences, hard labor in the jails, trial by jury, better educa- 
tional activities, having manual training in the jails. 

14. The best thing to do with blind children is 

to send them away to schools, to put them into institutions, to teach them useful oc- 

cupations in our own schools, help their families through charity. 
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SECTION B—Limited Response 
In the following statements certain words or parts are missing. Will you please 
fill in the right parté 
1. Good health depends upon the community; it must aim by co-operation to have pure 
(1) (2) 
and (3) 
2. The best place for feeble-maimcec chilclrem is (4) 


3. The organization in our city responsible for the arene of schools, securing teachers 


4. We have many other education agencies outside our schools, for example (6) 


5. An adult who has been forced to leave school early should take advantage of the 

6. The organization which is largely responsible for recreation in our city in the sum- 

7. A citizen alone can do but very little to improve the planning of his city, but citizens 
banded together can well stand behind the work of the (VD) occ... cseecsssceeeeseeeee 

8. In order to provide for our pupils to learn about taking care of their homes we have 


9. Four of the best parks in our community are (13) .. scsi ttineeeacaentpbasctieas 

10. Two of the water supply sources furnishing water to our community are (17) oo 
(18) .. 


11. The best way to have good officials in charge of our gov ernment is to a 19). 


12. An organization to which many ‘of us ; belong that does work to help. ‘the poor and 
needy in foreign countries and in our country is the (20) 22000002 
13. The three most common causes of crime in our community are (21)... 


14. We believe that the four best ways to reduce crime in any community are aaa 
15. The following are canianien of welfare organizations that doa great deal in our com- 
munity in 
b. Promoting physical well-being 
ce. Taking care of orphans 
d. Promoting religious interests. 
e. Caring. for the sick (22)... 


SECTION C—Good 


More important than your knowledge about civics will be your social citize nship atti- 
tude in certain life situations. In other words what you would do. Will you fill in a state- 
ment of what you would do in the following situations? 


1. If a new family should locate next door to you in the house which had been vacant? 


What would ‘be 3 your r attitude toward avisiting athle tic team and another school | eom- 
on your athletic field? 


2. 


3. If you saw someone injuring school property ? 


4. If you heard someone telling untrue stories about a friend of yours? 
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5. If someone asked you whether or not the Boy Scouts organization was worth while? 


6. If someone tells you that churches are not good because they know some hypocrites 
that attend church? 


If a lady with a small child and packages enters the street car on which you have 
a seat! 


8. If a foreigner asks you how to become citizen? 


10. If someone urges you to break a law because it is not convenient to obey it? 


Possible Scores Actual Scores 
Section A 24 
Section B 20 
Section C 32 
Total 76 


Median Score ................ 


JOHNSTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Johnstown, Pa. 


TEST BETA 1—COMMUNITY CIVICS 
1. Our government in the United States is based upon the rule by 
Congress, the President, the minority of the people, the Supreme Court, majority 
rule. 
2. Our government powers are based upon 


the Articles of Confederacy, Congress, the Supreme Court, the Constitution, State 
laws. 

3. A constitutional amendment must be ratified by 
every state in the Union, by three-fourths the states, by Congress alone, by a popu- 
lar majority vote, bu the Supreme Court. 

4. The Cabinet of the United States is formed 
by the party bosses, by Congress, by the President, by popular election. 

5. An American who has had most to do with the formation of the League of Nations is 
Theodore Roosevelt, President Harding, John Pershing, Woodrow Wilson, Calvin 
Coolidge. 

6. The president of the United States 

has very little power, is not as powerful as the King of England, is one of the most 

powerful leaders in the world, is only @ figure head. 

The session of Congress which closes March 4 is known as the 

Long Scssion, Short Session, Special Session. 

8. The Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the United States is 
General Pershing, the President, the Vice-President, the Secretary of War. 

9. The treaty making body of the United States is , 

The President’s Cabinet, the Supreme Court, the Senate, the House of Representa- 


tives. 
10. The organization which may bring impeachment charges against a Federal officer 
is the 


Senate, House of Representatives, Supreme Court, President's Cabinet. 
11. The best reason for joining a political party is because 


your father is a member of the party, because it is the party in power, because it 


9. If you suddenly notice a neighbor’s house on fire? 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


stands by the best principles, because one of your friends is a political boss. 
Candidates for President of the United States are nominated by 

caucus, direct primary, convention, congress. 

The chief officers of each of the boroughs i in the vicinity of our community are the 
selectmen, burgesses, councilmen, commissioners. 

Most bills that enter Congress begin with 

the President, in either House, in the Cabinet, in the State Legislature. 

gia who is accused of a crime against the Federal government may be pardoned 


the Supreme Court, a the President, the Chief Justice. 

The best way of getting good officers in the employ of the government is 

the Civil Service Commission, the Spoils System, the Federal Trade Commission, 
political appointment. 

The organization that does most to encourage industries to locate in our commu- 
nity is 

the Board of Trade, the Council, the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of School 
Directors. 

The organization that has done most to help the laboring class in America is 

the Salvation Army, the Labor Union, the Chamber of Commerce. 

The best way to organize a family income to spend it wisely is to have 

a checking account, pay cash, have a budget, not to buy any luxuries, to have your 
money invested. 

In general it is better to have disputes settled by 

having a strike, fighting it out, referring it to be arbitrated, letting the other party 
have its say. 

The attitude of our country in regard to foreign affairs has usually been 

to enforce our own ideas, to show other nations how powerful we are, not to enter 
into foreign entanglements unless necessary. 

By possessing liberty in America we mean 

everyone can do as they like, we are free to say anything we want about anyone else, 
we may go wherever we please, we may do what we like as long as it does not 
interfere with the law or rights of others. 

The last step before a bill becomes a law is 

it is passed by the Cabinet, it is passed by the Senate, the President signs it, it is 
passed by the House. 

The most important reason for the study of Civics is 

to gain information on how the government is run, to teach us the causes of crime, 
to show the best way of dealing with life problems, to prepare for advanced study in 
American history, to tell us about our community. 


SECTION B 


Fill in the correct answers in the following: 

Three of our most important cabinet officers and their positions at the present time 
are: 

a. 
b. 
The law making branch of our national government is 
and consists of two houses, the and 
The great fundamental law of every state is 


Our postal service has been very much speeded up in recent years by the addition 
of the 


| 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

28. 
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30. ‘The most representative form of government such as we find in New England is 
the 

31. The presiding officer of our House of Representatives is the 
and the presiding officer of the Senate is the 

32. When bills are introduced to our legislatures they are usually at once referred to 

where they are considered. 

33. If you had a question to refer to one of the departments at Washington, to which 
department would you write in the following cases: 
a. If it dealt with insect pests? 
b. If it had to do with weather forecasts? 
c. If it had to do with counterfeit coins? 
d. If it had to do with getting appointment at West Point? 
e. If it had to do with Indian Reservations? 


34. Questions that have to do with the interpretation of the Constitution are referred to 
the 


35. If a man asked you what to do to get the street in front of his house paved what 
would you advise? 


SECTION C—Good Judgment in Life Situations 
What would you do in the following life situations? Suggest in a few words your 
solution. Use a separate sheet if you need more space. Four points to each question. 


1. A visitor to your city laughingly criticises your city because of the poor condition of 
the streets. What would you say in defense? 


2. On Election Day your mother says, “I am not going to vote; it is too much bother 
and my one vote does not count anyway.” What would you say to her?......... 


3. John has asked you to vote for Harry as class president. Harry is agreeable but 


does not try to pass in his studies and is failing in his school work. What would 
you say to John in reply? 


4. A referee selected by the two coaches makes a decision which your school greets with 
jeers in one of your inter-scholastic football games. What would be your reaction? 


5. If someone asked you about the Locarno Treaty and whether it had anything to do 
with the League of Nations 


6. If your home life is not entirely satisfactory to you? 


| 
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7. If someone should criticise us for spending too much money on education, how would 


you defend increased expenditures for school purposes? 


8. Your teacher assigns some work to be completed on a certain day. 
class neglect to do the work because it requires work outside of school time. 


Many in the 
What 


Standard and New Type Tests in the 
Social Studies 


BY PROFESSOR R. M. TRYON, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


When the history of measuring results in the social 
studies is written, three distinctive phases of the 
movement will stand out in bold relief. Prior to 
1915 the traditional essay examination reigned 
supreme. The scientific study of educational proc- 
esses by means of standard tests first made itself 
felt in the direction of objectively determining the 
results actually achieved and the standards to be at- 
tained in such subjects as reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic. For the past decade, standard tests 
in these subjects have been the instruments used 
objectively to determine the kind of results demanded 
by the scientific movement in education which arose 
soon after 1900. As hinted above, however, standard 
tests in the field of history to replace the traditional 
essay examination began to appear in 1915. Since 
this date much energy has been spent in making and 
in attempting to standardize tests in history and the 
other social studies. ‘To date, however, it seems that 
the idea of standard tests in history will probably 
have to be abandoned. The unstandardized new 
type tests which began to get serious consideration 
about three years ago are doing much to make the 
standard tests somewhat unnecessary adjuncts to the 
testing of achievements in the social studies. Defi- 
nite conclusions, however, as to the future of standard 
tests in the social studies will have to wait further 
developments in the field. 

While the traditional written examination in the 
social studies is not treated in the discussion which 
follows, it ought to be remarked in passing that on 
the basis of actual use it is still paramount. In spite 
of all of its defects, thousands of teachers of the 
social studies still make it their chief tool for deter- 
mining the results of their teaching. Until scientific- 
ally determined means have been provided, teachers 
will continue to use traditional ones for testing their 
students. The present status of the written examina- 
tion in the social studies would seem to indicate that 
improvement rather than abolishment is what is 
needed. Even the most ardent supporters of the 


standardized and new type tests still feel that there 
is value in the traditional written examination if it is 
discriminately and judiciously used. 


Sranparp Tests 1n THE Sociat Srupies 

In 1915 there appeared in the Texas History 
Teachers’ Bulletin an account of some work that 
D. F. McCollum had recently done in tests in United 
States history. Under the direction of Professor 
J. Carleton Bell, who was then at the University of 
Texas, Mr. McCollum formulated a test in United 
States history and made some progress toward stand- 
ardizing it. The article mentioned below by Bell 
and McCollum in the Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy contains an elaborate and more or less complete 
account of the work on this first published attempt 
to make standard tests in history. ‘The article by 
Sackett in Volume X of the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, also mentioned below, describes the final 
work that was done on the Bell-McCollum test. This 
was in 1919. During four or five years after this 
date the test could be purchased in quantities under 
the title, “A Scale in United States History.” It is 
now out of print. 

Since the feeble, yet significant beginning, made by 
Bell and McCollum in 1915, there have appeared in 
print for distribution not less than thirty so-called 
standard tests in history and four in civics. An elabo- 
rate consideration of each of these would lengthen 
this discussion beyond reasonable bounds. For prac- 
tical purposes it seems better merely to list the tests 
along with a brief annotation of each. Such a treat 
ment will enable anyone interested in a specific test 
to secure it in quantities or make no effort to secure 
it if the annotation says that it is out of print. 


An Awnnoratep List or Stanparp Tests In THE 
Srupies 
1, Test in United States History, by J. Carleton Bell and 
D. F. McCollum. Out of print. 
First published in 1915 and subsequently arranged 
for circulation by L. W. Sackett. The first test of its 
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kind ever to appear. Inasmuch as it is now out of 
print, its practical value is very meager. However, 
when the history of the testing movement in history 
is written, it will loom large in the story. 


American History Test, Series A, by Daniel Starch. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University Co-operative Com- 


any. 

First published in 1916. Probably the second of its 
type in history ever published. Consists of sixty-one 
mutilated sentences. Is intended for grade six and 
above. Entirely of the completion form. Of value to 
show what history tests ought not to be. 

Test of Information in American History, by C. L. 
Harlan. Bloomington, Ill.: The Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. 

First published 1917. Its purpose is to test informa 
tion in grades seven and above. It is composed of ten 
exercises, under each of which from two to five facts 
are given. One test is needed for each pupil. Inex- 
pensive. Directions for giving and a eth sheet for 
scoring are available. Purchaser ought to see a sample 
before ordering in quantity. 


A Scale in Ancient History, by L. W. Sackett. Out 
of print. 
First published in 1917. Much like the Bell-Me- 


Collum test in United States history. Being out of 
print, it no longer has a practical value, thus making 
any further comments on it unnecessary. 

Exercises in United States History, by S. B. Davis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: The University of Pittsburgh. 

Two parallel tests, A and B, which first appeared 
in 1917. Test A is composed of 41 exercises based on 
colonial history; test B of 44 exercises based on the 
same period. The exercises are informational in char- 
acter, with multiple choice answers. Directions for 
giving and scoring, as well as a key, are available. 
Spokane United States History Tests, by O. C. Pratt 
and others. Out of print. 

This test appeared in January, 1918. It was used 
to measure the information and knowledge of United 
States history possessed by the 8A_ pupils in the 
Spokane School System. It was probably the first 
attempt at a uniform and standardized test in history 
in a public school system. This is its chief value now, 
inasmuch as it is no longer available. 

Diagnostic Tests in American History, by A. S. Barr. 
Bloomington, Public School Publishing Company. 

First published in 1918. Various improvements and 
editions since this date. They attempt to measure 
comprehension, chronological judgment, historical evi 
dence, evaluation of facts, and causal relationships 
Two series, 2A and 2B, similar in construction and ar 


rangement. Grade range, 8 to 12, inclusive. One test 
needed for each pupil. 
Van Wagenen American History Seales, by M. J 


Van Wagenen. New York: Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

These scales were originally published in 1919. Since 
that time many revisions and improvements have been 
made. They aim to measure information, thought, and 
character judgment. There are now on the market 
seales for grades five and six, seven and eight, and 
nine to twelve. All of the scales are standardized. 
Diagnostic Tests in Modern European History, by 
C. G. Vannest. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co- 
operation Research. 

The first test of its kind in Modern European his- 
tory to be published. It appeared in 1921, It is com- 
posed of a time test, a place test, evaluation of facts, 
thought, and information. It is patterned after Barr's 
tests in American history. 

The Hahn History Seales, by H. H. Hahn. Blooming 
ton, Ill.: The Public School Publishing Company. 

First published in 1920 and revised in 1922. Aim 
to measure information, comprehension, and judgment 
in American history. Contains two distinct scales on 
the same sheet, one in light-face type for the eighth 
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grade and one in black-face type for the seventh grade. 
But one scale is needed for each teacher or examiner. 
A Test for the Understanding of American History, 
by L. W. Pressey and R. C. Richards. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Company. 

First published in 1922, Composed of four separate 
tests of twenty-six exercises each. Can be used in 
grades 6 to 12, inclusive. Character judgment, his- 
torical vocabulary, sequence of events, and cause and 
effect relationships are the things tested. 

The Plymouth Educational Tests in United States 
History. Chicago: The Plymouth Press. 
These tests consist of three series, 80A, 81A, and 


82A. They are intended for grades six, seven, and 
eight. No. 80A aims to measure association between 


events and dates; No. 81A between events and names; 
and No, 82A between names and events. Inexpensive 
tests of one psychological aspect of the learning proc- 
ess in history, name association. The tests appeared 
in 1922, 


. Gregory Tests in American History, by C. A. Gregory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Author, College of Education, The 
University of Cincinnati. 

Originally appeared in 1923. The revised edition 
consists of two tests of two forms each. Test T, 
Forms A and B, is for the seventh grade, and Test IT, 
Forms A and B, is for the eighth grade. There is 
a Test IIT not revised in two forms, A and B, and is 
intended for grades 9 to 12, inclusive. This test covers 
the whole field of American history, as do Tests I and 
II combined. 

Standardized Test on the Constitution of the United 
States, by J. C. Lindsey and L. M. Fort. Mitchell, 
South Dakota: The Constitution Publishing Company. 

This is a completion test based on the constitution 
of the United States. It reproduces the entire con- 
stitution except 400 crucial words, which the student 
is expected to place in the blank spaces left for them. 
It was copyrighted in 1924. 

Background Tests in Social Science, by Tyler Kepner. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 

The first tests to appear in the general field. They 
were copyrighted in 1924, They exist in two forms, 
A and B, each containing seven exercises. Their pri- 
mary purpose is diagnostic. They include questions 
and exercises in history, geography, civics, and litera- 
ture. 

Tests for the Measurement and Analysis of Ability 
in History, by R. F. Mendenhall. Oskaloosa, Iowa: 
The Author. 

These tests were copyrighted in 1925. They are 
composed of eleven individual timed tests, all arranged 
in an eight-page folder. Tentative norms have been 
established for eighth grade, high school, college fresh- 
men, and advanced college. The historical material in 
the tests is largely from the United States history field. 
A Test in Civie Information and A Test in Civic 
Attitudes, by Howard C. Hill. Bloomington, TIL: 
Public School Publishing Company. 

Two widely used tests in civies. Each is composed 
of twenty exercises of the multiple choice type. 
Norms based on 7000 papers are provided for grades 
six to twelve, inclusive. These tests were placed on 
the market in 1926. 

Brown-Moody Civies Test, by A. W. Brown and Clif- 
ford Moody. Yonkers, New York: The World Book 
Company. 

On the first page of this test the student is told 
that it is a test to see how well he has mastered the 
study of civics. It is in three parts; intended for 
grades 7 to 12, and aims to test civic thinking, civic 
information, and civic vocabulary. It was placed on 
the market in 1926, 


Besides the foregoing eighteen tests which have 


been standardized in varying degrees of extensity, 


3. 
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there have appeared from time to time special and 


unstandardized tests. 


For example, in connection 


with the survey of history in the schools that Profes- 
sor Dawson recently made, a test which is listed below 
as “The History Curricula Inquiry Test in American 
History,” was used. No attempt was made to stand- 


ardize this test. 


Other examples of tests used for a 


special purpose are “True-False Test in Roman His- 
tory,” and “General Information Test in American 


History.” 


Both are listed below. The Denver, 


Moyer, Miller, Stormzand and Boston tests which 
appear in the list are examples of what is now spoken 
of as new type tests. 


anp Tests IN THE 


. Government I, by W. B. Munro. 


Srupies 


Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Author, Harvard University. 

A test which was prepared several years ago for 
use in Professor Munro’s classes in Government I. It 
is now somewhat out of date. It is composed of four 
parts: I. Vocabulary; II. Information; III. Chro- 
nology; LV. Intelligence. Valuable for the suggestions 
it contains. Date of first use unknown to the writer. 
Upton, Siegried M., and Chassell, Clara F., A Scale 
for Measuring the Importance of Habits of Good Citi- 
zenship. New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1921. 

The material in this pamphlet was first published in 
Teachers’ College Record, XX (1919), 36ff. The 
original scale contained 187 items. Three years later, 
eight short scales, based on the original material, were 
yublished. These appeared in Teachers’ College 

ecord, XXIII (1923), 52ff. 

Informational Tests in United States History to Ac- 
company Beard and Bagley’s History of the American 
People, by S. B. Davis and E. E. Hicks. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

These tests were placed on the market in 1920, They 
are of the multiple choice type. There are seven tests 
in the set, one for each of the main chronological 
divisions of United States history. They may be used 
for a number of purposes. 


. True-False Test in Roman History, Late Republican 


Period, by S. B. Davis and E. E. Hicks. Out of print. 

A test which was constructed for a special purpose. 
It appeared in 1922 and was used by the American 
Classic League in its investigations of the extent the 
pupils’ knowledge of Roman history is aided by the 
study of Caesar and Cicero. Being unavailable, it no 
longer has a practical value. 


. Chassell, Clara F., “A Test and Teaching Device in 


Citizenship for Use with Junior High School Pupils.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, X 
(1924), 7ff. 

A suggested test of ability to weigh foreseen conse- 
quences. The test was given in the spring of 1922 to 
86 sixth-grade pupils in the Horace Mann School of 
Teachers’ College. It consists of seven stories and 
twelve accompanying problems. 


. Gold, Mary S., “Testing Vocabulary in History.” Tur 


Historica. Ourtoox, XVII (1926), pp. 285ff. 

This is a series of multiple choice tests based entirely 
on words. Students are asked to select from a list of 
four or five the word that most correctly completes the 
meaning of a sentence, most accurately fits a definition, 
and most nearly corresponds in meaning to a given 
word. An excellent test of the students’ knowledge of 
a long list of terms frequently met in the social studies. 


. The History Curricula Inquiry Test in American His- 


tory. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Institute of Educational Research. 

This test is in two parts. Part I contains 150 ques- 
tions, Part II 30. All of the questions are of the 


10, 


. A Test of Civic Information, by W. H. Burton. 


. How Well Do I Know the Constitution? 


. Comprehension Seventh and Eighth 


. American 


3. Curriculum 


5. Stormzand, 


multiple choice type. The test was constructed for a 
special purpose, hence never placed on the market for 
general use. It is probably now unavailable. It was 
copyrighted in 1923. 

Chi- 
cago: The Author, School of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 

Probably this is the most objectively made test in 
its field yet to appear. It was constructed in 1924 
for use in a specific investigation, but probably will 
be available for general distribution in the near future. 
The test can be used in any grade above the fifth. In 
all, it contains thirty-two information questions in 
each of three sections. 

New York: 
Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue. 

A simple test on the Constitution of the United 

States. It is composed of three groups of questions, 
Group I is made up of twenty true-false statements; 
Group IT of ten completion exercises; and Group III 
of ten multiple choice exercises. The copyright date is 
1924, 
Boston Research Tests in United States History, by 
Olivia C. Penell. Never published for distribution. 
May be secured in Tue Hisroricar, Ovurtook, XV 
(1924), 128ff. 

These tests aim to measure ability in United States 
history. There are three separate tests, one for sixth 
grade, one for seventh, and one for eighth. The test 
for the sixth grade contains five parts; the one for 
the seventh, ten parts; and the one for the eighth, 
fifteen parts. All are similar in construction and 
arrangement. 

Grade History 
Tests, by E. E. Witham. Cambridge, Mass.: J. L. 
Hammett Company. 

Copyrighted in 1924. Four tests in the series. Nos. 
1 and 2 are for grade seven, and 3 and 4 for grade 
eight. They are all based on American history, those 
for the seventh grade covering the period prior to 1776 
and those for the eighth the period between 1776 and 
1865. 

History Exercises, by J. F. Tyrrell. 
Boston: The Palmer Company, 120 Boylston Street. 

These tests are arranged in nine sections, each sec- 
tion containing some true-false, completion, and recog- 
nition exercise. They cover the periods of explora- 
tion and colonization in American history. In all, 
there are thirty separate sheets, They were published 
in 1925. No norms have been established for them. 
Tests in Social Science, in World His- 
tory, and in United States History and Government. 
Denver, Colorado: Denver Public Schools. 

These tests represent the new movement in testing 
which is usually known as the new type examination. 
After the curriculum revision in the social studies 
had been placed in the hands of teachers, the Research 
Bureau of the Denver Schools constructed and ad- 
ministered tests based on the units of instruction used 
in each grade above the sixth. They are the most 


promising tests of any known to the writer. They 
appeared in 1925. 
. General Information ‘Test in American History, lowa 


City, lowa: Professor G. M. Ruch. 

This is a recall test which was made for experi- 
mental purposes only. It was used in the Common- 
wealth Investigation of the social sciences which was 
conducted during the school year of 1925-1926. It 
cannot be secured in quantities. 

M. J., American History Teaching and 
Testing. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 

An elaborate scheme for testing in the field of 
American history. More than 100 pages of tests of 
many types. They are all based on one textbook and 
intended for junior high school pupils. 
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16. Moyer, I’. E., Self-Testing Review Book of American 
History and Government, New York: Self-Test Pub- 
lishing Company, 603 West 5lst Street, 1925. 

The purpose of this book is to supply the pupil with 
a quantity of new type tests, whereby he can find out 
for himself what he does and does not know. An- 
swers to each exercise are given. These are placed 
at the end of the book. Each student in the class is 
expected to have a copy of the book. 

17. Miller, G. F., Objective Tests in High School Subjects. 
Norman, Oklahoma: The Author. 

This is a pamphlet of 168 pages which appeared in 
1926, It contains tests in algebra, biology, chemistry, 
civics, English, French, history, Latin, and physics. 
There are eight civics tests and the same number of 
history tests. In many cases the tests consist of state- 
ments quoted directly from a text in the field. 


Tue New Tyre Test in tHe Sociat Srupies 

During the past two or three years much has been 
said and written about the new type test or examina- 
tion. Monroe’s pamphlet on The Present Status of 
Written Examinations and Suggestions for Their 
Improvement, published in 1923, was the first serious 
effort to point out the good and the bad in the old 
and suggest ways and means of improvement. Mon- 
roe’s study of the general problem was followed by 
one which made history its special reference. This 
study appeared in 1924. It was made by S. G. 
Brinkley and published by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, under the title Values of New Type 
Examinations in the High School. Paterson's Prepa- 
ration and Use of the New Type Examinations ap- 
peared in 1925, and Ruch’s The Improvement of the 
Written Ewvamination a year earlier. These four 
treatments of the subject, appearing as they did, one 
right after another in less than three years, indicate 
the importance attached to the subject by workers in 
the field. 

New type tests in the social studies may or may 
not be standardized—usually they are not. Some of 
the unstandardized tests mentioned above which 
might be placed in the new type class are Miller's 
Objective Tests in High School Subjects, Moyer’s 
Self-Testing Review Book of American History and 
Government, Stormzand’'s tests in his His- 
tory Teaching and Testing, the Denver Tests, the 
Boston Research Tests, and Burton’s Test of Civic 
Information. ‘There are many samples of new type 
tests in the books by Monroe, Brinkley, Paterson, 
and Ruch mentioned above. 

The chief advantages claimed for the new type 
test over the traditional or old type examination by 
its advocates are: (1) More reliable, valid, objective, 
and comprehensive than the old type; (2) more eco- 
nomical of the teacher’s time; (3) better than the old 
for diagnostic purposes; (4) encourages desirable 
study habits; (5) tests ability to organize facts, apply 
facts and solve problems; (6) less dependent than 
the old type on physical endurance and the ability 
to write, spell, and compose. Not all of these claims 
have been established by scientific experimentation. 
Most of them are still in the hypothesis stage. 

To those who expect to make use of the new tests 
the various forms or types are of great importance. 


For practical purposes in the field of history the fol- 
lowing types are useful: simple recall, completion, 
best answer or single choice, plural or multiple 
choice, arrangement, true-false, matching, essay, defi- 
nition of terms, identification, and map test. In order 
to make these types clear to the reader brief samples 
of most of them appear below: 


Samptes or New Type Tests 1x History 
1. One-word or phrase answer recall type. 
a. Give a name for the Washington Conference that 


will describe its purpose? ........ 
b. The World War Peace Treaty was signed at ........ 
c. Who was President of the United States during the 
Mexican War? 
2. Completion Form of Recall Type. 
a. “54-40 OF .......: ” was a slogan used during the 


settlement of the ........ boundary dispute. 
b. One good result of the Spanish-American War is seen 


in the bettter relations existing between 


and between ........ 
c. The Battle of ........ in the War of 1812 was fought 
comaaene the Treaty of ........ was signed. 


3. True-False Form of the Recognition Type. 
T F a. Lincoln’s first purpose in entering upon the 
Civil War was to free the slaves. 
T F b. The United States Supreme Court Justices are 
elected by the people. 
Jackson was the first President to make exces- 
sive use of the Spoils System. 
T F d. Robert Walker was Polk’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
4. Single Choice Among Three or More Alternatives Form 
of the Recognition Type. 

a. Each state has power under the Constitution of the 
United States to (1) coin money, (2) declare war, 
(3) establish schools, (4) tax imports, (5) appoint 
postmasters. 

b. The first American victory in the Spanish-American 
War was at (1) Manila, (2) El Caney, (3) Santiago, 
(4) Porto Rico, (5) Havana. 

c. The period following the Spanish-American War was 
marked by (1) the renewal of the silver controversy, 
(2) labor disputes and agitation, (3) struggle for 
colonial expansion in the Orient. 

5. Plural Choice Among Five or More Alternatives Form 

of the Recognition Type. . 

a. In the following list underline the names of the per- 
sons who have been President of the United States: 
(1) Hamilton, (2) John Tyler, (3) Henry Clay, (4) 
Andrew Johnson, (5) Henry Adams, (6) James G. 
Blaine, (7) Daniel Webster. 

b. Underline in the following list each place where a 
famous battle was once fought: (1) Jamestown, (2) 
Saratoga, (3) Cleveland, (4) Gettysburg, (5) Quebec, 
(6) Denver, (7) Bull Run. 

c. In the following list of states underline those which 
comprised the Northwest Territory: (1) Montana, 
(2) Illinois, (3) Washington, (4) Wyoming, (5) Wis- 
consin, (6) Indiana, (7) North Dakota, (8) Michigan, 
(9) Oregon, (10) Minnesota. 

G, Pairing or Matching Form of the Recognition Type. 

a. Below is a list of Presidents and one event in the 
administration of each. Match or pair each event 
with its appropriate administration: 


TF e. 


Presidents Answer Chief Events 

1. Thomas Jefferson’ ........ Rise of the Spoils 
System. 

2. James Madison Dred Scott Deci- 
sion, 

3. Andrew Jackson _............... Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

4. James K. Polk Building Panama 
Canal. 

5. James Buchanan ........ The Civil War. 
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6. Abraham Lincoln ....... Panic of 1873. 

7. Andrew Johnson... Louisiana Purchase. 

Resumption of 
Specie Payment. 

RR. The Credit Mobi- 
lier. 

10. Grover Cleveland .......... The War with 
Spain. 

11. William McKinley ........ The Mextean War. 

12. Theodore Roosevelt ........ The War of 1812. 


b. Match each event in the following exercise with the 
name of the person most directly connected with it: 


Men Answer Events 

1, George Dewey __........«. . Invention of Sewing 
Machine. 

2. Harvey W. Wiley ........ Louisiana Purchase. 

3. Thomas Jefferson ........ Missouri Com- 
promise. 

4. Robert E. Lee ___.........s Development of 
Banking System. 

5. William J. Bryan ........ Pure Food Laws. 

6. Alexander Hamilton ........ President of the 
Confederacy. 

Capture of Manila. 

8. Robert Fulton __......... Advocate of Free 
Silver. 

Henry Clay . Steamboat. 

10, Jefferson Davis ........ Commander of Con- 


federate Armies. 
7. Arrangement Form of the Recognition Type. 

a. Arrange the following events of the Revolutionary 
War in chronological order, putting (1) before the 
event that happened first: 

( ) Battle of Bunker Hill. 

( ) Capture of Vincennes. 

( ) Surrender of Cornwallis. 

( ) Surrender of Burgoyne. 

( ) Washington driven from New York. 

b. Arrange the following items in the order in which 
they were incorporated into the Constitution of the 
United States: 

( ) Popular Election of Senators. 

( ) Popular Election of Representatives. 

( ) Removal of Race Restriction on Voting. 
( ) Removal of Sex Restrictions on Voting. 
( ) Religious Freedom. 

e. Arrange the names in the list below in pairs. Pair 
those prominent in American history about the same 
time. Number the pairs according to a scheme of 
your own selection. 

Benjamin Franklin. 
John Cabot. 

Daniel Webster. 
George Washington, 
General Montcalm. 
Christopher Columbus. 
James Monroe, 

John C. Calhoun. 
James Madison. 
General Wolf. 


Composite Tests Wuicu Inctupe tur Socrar 
Srupirs 

Besides the tests listed and discussed above, men- 
tion ought to be made of at least five standardized 
composite tests in which history and the other social 
studies are given some attention. Probably the best 
known and most widely used test of this type is the 
Stanford Achievement Test by Kelley, Ruch and Ter- 
man, published in 1922 by the World Book Company. 
This is a battery of achievement tests intended to 
measure the knowledge and ability of pupils in grades 
four to eight, inclusive, in such subjects as arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, science, history and _ literature. 


There are two equivalent forms, A and B. Both age 
and grade norms have been established. 

The other composite tests to which the reader’s at- 
tention is called are The Otis Classification Test, An 
Educational Survey Test, A Scale of Attainments No. 
2, and Iowa High School Content Examination. The 
Otis test was published by the World Book Company 
in 1923. Part I, the achievement test consists of a 
list of 115 questions, among which are found some 
on history and civics. Pintner and Fitzgerald’s E-du- 
cational Survey Test was published in 1918. It can 
be secured in quantities from College Book Store, 
Columbus, Ohio. It is made up of eight separate 
tests, the last one being a test in history. Scale of 
Attainment No. 2 is intended to measure achievement 
in American history, arithmetic, English grammar, 
and reading vocabulary. It appeared in 1921. Its 
author, S. L. Pressey, was then at Indiana University, 
where it is now to be attained from the Department 
of Psychology. The Iowa High School Content Ez- 
amination was devised by Professor G. M. Ruch and 
his assistants at the State University of Iowa. Form 
B was copyrighted in 1924 and Form A in 1925, 
Section 4 of each Form contains questions in history 
and the social sciences. There are 115 multiple- 
choice questions in Form B and 75 in Porm A. The 
tests are no longer on the market, inasmuch as their 
original use, namely, to section college classes, has 
been discontinued. One might secure samples of this 
test by writing Professor Ruch at the University of 
Iowa. 


Magazine Mareriat Dearing Primariny 
Sranparp Tests Hiusrory 


Besides the history tests themselves, there is a small 
body of magazine literature dealing with their origin, 
standardization, purpose, and use. For the critical 
student, who wants to get at the bottom of the test- 
ing movement in history, this literature is very valu- 
able. Furthermore, there are in print at least two 
good surveys of the testing movement as it relates 
especially to history. These are the articles by Kep- 
ner and Miss F.lston, which are listed below. There 
is, of course, a large body of general and theoretical 
material dealing with the measurement of achieve- 
ments in the social studies which is not listed here. 
The list is selective rather than exhaustive. Only 
those articles or discussions which treat the tests men- 
tioned in this article or give a general survey of the 
field are included. Of these the writer was able to 
locate and actually read the following: 

1. Bell, J. C., and MeCollum, D. F., “A Study of the 
Attainments of Pupils in United States History.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, VIIT (1917), 256 ff. 

The Bell-McCollum test in American history and the 
results attained from administering it to over 1400 
students in Texas e7e found in this article. Its value 
now is chiefly historical. This material was first pub- 
lished in 1915 in Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin. 

2. Brinkley, S. G., Value of New Type Examinations in 
the High School With Special Reference to History. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1924. 

The most elaborate experimental study that has 
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13, 


. Henmon, V. 


P. T. 


. Moran, Marion, “Standardized ‘Tests in History.” 


. Myers, G. C., “Delayed Recall in History.” 


appeared in its special field, Of great value to one 
interested in the new type tests in history. 


. Buckingham, b. R., “Correlation Between Ability to 


Think and Ability to Remember, With Special Refer- 
ence to United States History.” School and Society, 
V (1917), 44317. 

Kkeports a study which attempted to determine the 
relation existing between memory and reasoning in the 
field of United States history. Shows a high correla- 
tion between the two, 


. Buckingham, B. R., “A Proposed Index of Efficiency 


in ‘leaching United States History.” 
cational Research, 1 (1920), 16ff, 

A critical and technical consideration of the early 
edition of Van Wagenen’s tests, along with a discus 
sion of the correlation between information and judg- 
ments tests in history. 


Journal of Ldu- 


. Elston, Bertha, “Improving the Teaching of History 


in the High School ‘through the Use of ‘Lests.” 
HisvonicAL Ournoox, ALV (1923), 

Besides giving a list of all of the tests on the market 
when her article was written, Miss Elston discusses 
live major problems relative to the making and the 
using of tests in history. Valuable to those who wish 
to do original work in the field, 


‘Tur 


. Harlan, C. L., “Educational Measurement in the [Field 


of History.” 

(1920), 8494F. 
A consideration of the difficulties in testing his- 

torical knowledge and ability. Contains a number otf 

excellent criteria tor evaluating tests in history. 

A. Cy, “Some Limitations of Educational 

Journal of Lducational Research, (1923), 


Journal of Educational Kesearch, 11 


Tests.” 

A technical discussion of a comparative study of 
history tests of the thought and information type. ‘The 
tests used were those by Van Wagenen, Starch, Bell- 
McCollum, Barr, and Harlan. 


. Griflith, G. L. “Harlan’s American History Test in 


the New ‘Trier ‘township Schools,” 
XXVIII (1920), 

A brief discussion of history in general, the use of 
history in the public schools, evaluation and standard- 
ization of the minimum history essentials in our public 
schools, use and methods of devising and administering 
history tests, and Huarlan’s tests in New Trier eighth 
grade. Of value to those who wish to use Harlan’s 
Tests, 


School Review, 


“A Survey of the Testing Movement 
in Hlistory.” Journal of Lducational Research, VIL 
(1923), 

A list of twenty-two tests, thirteen of which were 
available for use when the article was written. An 
excellent discussion and adverse criticism. of existing 
tests. Ixcellent for historical purposes, 

Chi- 
cago School Journal, V (1923), 198ff. 

Similar in content to the article written by Harlan 
in 1920 and appearing in Journal of Educational 
Research, Kimphasizes criteria for judging history 
tests. 
Journal 
of Educational Psychology, VAIL (1917), 275ff, 

Reports the results attained in a test composed of 
fifty names connected with American history. Sup- 
posed to test the rate or amount of forgetting. Of no 
particular value to one interested in history tests. 


. Odell, C. W., “The Barr Diagnostic Tests in American 


History.” School and Society, XVI (1922), 501ff. 

A report of the results attained from the use of 
Barr's tests in the American history classes of the 
South Bend, Indiana, High School. Rather technical. 
Of little value to the classroom teacher who is seeking 
practical suggestions. 

Pratt, O. C., “The Spokane U. S, History Test.” Jour- 
nal of Kducational Research, 111 (1921), 155ff. 


A brief discussion of the origin and subsequent use 
of this test by the superintendent of the schools in 
which it originated. A good summary of the advan- 
tages of the test. 

14. Pressey, 5. L., “An Examination for Measuring His- 
tory, Arithmetic, and English in the Kighth Grade.” 
Journal of Lducational Research, Lil (1921), 

This article describes a scale in history, arithmetic, 
and English. ‘The history questions are of the single- 
choice torm of the recognition type. ‘They have no 
particular merit. 

15. Rugg, E. U., “Character and Value of Standardized 
Tests in History.” School Review, XXXII (1919), 
757 ff. 

Besides a list of tests in existence when it was writ- 
ten, this article sets up certain standards of value and 
discusses each test according to them. 

16, Sackett, L, W., “A Scale in Ancient History.” Jour- 

nal of Lducational Psychology, VILL (1917), 2848, 

A discussion of the Sackett Scale in Ancient history. 
This was the original appearance of this scale. ‘The 
article has historical value chiefly. 

Sackett, L. W., “A Seale in United States History.” 

Journal of Lducational Psychology, X (1919), 

A technical discussion ot the derivation of the scale 
values assigned to the Bell-McCollum tests in United 
States history. Of little present-day value except for 
historical purposes, 

Vannest, C. G., “Diagnostic ‘Test in Modern European 

History.” Bulletin of the Extension Division, Indiana 

University, Vol. V1, No. 12, pp. S9ff. 

A description of the test in modern European history 
by its author. Not worth looking up if one has the 
test. 


li 


Tue Furure or Tests iy THE SociaL 
STuDIEs 


It has now been more than a decade since the first 
standard test in history appeared. ‘The outcomes of 
the movement to date have been negative rather than 
positive. We know much more now about what ought 
not be done than we did ten years ago, but have 
advanced but little in what ought to be done. To 
date no test in history has been generally accepted 
and widely used, as has been the case in arithmetic, 
writing, reading, and language. It seems that cer- 
tain obstacles have arisen which the testing move- 
ment in the social studies has been unable to over- 
come. Specifically stated some of these are: 

1. When a test is once seen and used by 4 class, 
its value for subsequent use is greatly diminished, if 
not entirely destroyed. 

2. T'o date no one has succeeded in making a high 
grade test in history which is as readily given and as 
easily graded as is demanded of tests in general. 

3. ‘The demand that history tests in so far as pos- 
sible be independent of attainments in other subjects 
has been difficult to meet. 

4. History test-makers have had difficulty in devis- 
ing exercises that test a variety of mental processes. 
Too many of the exercises now available test memory 
only. 

5. There is a demand that a test in history cover 
a wide range of facts such as dates, names, places, 
periods, events, and terms. Inasmuch as these facts 


have never been standardized, it has been impossible 
for the author of a test to know what ones to include. 

6. To meet the demand that each exercise in a test 
must require an unequivocal answer has not always 
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been easy. When memory alone is tested this is easy, 
but not so easy when faculties like reasoning, asso- 
ciation, and comparison, are included. 

7. The number of cases demanded to standardize 
a test is so large that no maker of history tests has 
ever been able to reach it. In other words, there 
have been many pseudo-standard tests in history, but 
few, if any, real ones available since the first effort 
to standardize them. 


If the foregoing seven obstacles can be overcome 
by the history test-makers, we may possibly see some 
standard tests in history. If these obstacles are in- 
surmountable, attention had better be turned to the 
new type unstandardized test, for in these some hope 
seems to dwell. This is true because they are valu- 
able teaching as well as testing exercises. 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


BY COMMITTEE ON CURRENT INFORMATION 
W. G. Kimmer, Citainman 


The place of information and testing of information in 
American History are studied in detail by Elene Michell 
in Tests in American History with Special Reference to 
the Improvement of Instruction (Doctor’s Thesis, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 1926. Copies 
on file in the Harvard Library). The study includes « 
discussion of the meaning of the teaching of history, a 
detailed analysis of the place of factual information in 
relation to reflective thinking in the study of history, a 
presentation of the uses which the teacher can make of 
history tests in the improvement of instruction, and an 
analysis of the different forms of tests adapted for use 
in history classes. The author devised composite tests of 
different forms for use in history classes; each test 
increases in difficulty, and two forms of each test were 
developed. Two review tests were also constructed. The 
tests were constructed from the point of view of teaching, 
“designed to measure learning in American History in 
progressive stages.” An experiment was conducted in 
which the tests were administered to more than 500 high 
school pupils enrolled in American History courses in two 
school systems in Massachusetts and in two schools in 
California, The tests were given at regular intervals 
during the term as pupils completed parts of the course. 
Pupils were informed concerning the administration of 
the tests, and simple statistical procedures were explained 
to them. In short, the testing program formed a part of 
the teaching procedure. 

The author attempted to answer three questions through 
data derived from the experiment: “(1) are civic attitudes 
and ideals dependent on specific knowledge of the develop- 
ment and structure of our government; (2) how can 
instruction in American History be put upon a basis of 
functional understanding; (3) can any element essential 
in learning this subject be measured objectively?’ While 
the tests used are confined to the measurement of 
information, the results are treated in such a manner that 
the author has provided affirmative answers to the ques- 
tions raised in the experiment. Space does not permit a 
detailed presentation of results. In addition to the main 
purpose of the experiment, much material is presented to 
show the results in relation to the I Q’s of the pupils, 
teacher’s marks, and variations among teachers in objec- 
tivity in marking. The author’s purpose in showing 
“What can be done with the new type of examination in 
history, especially from the teaching point of view,” has 
resulted in a study that should stimulate similar experi- 
ments in the field. 


Since the recent war “international affairs” has become 
a subject of increasing importance in the schools. J. M. 
Nason, in International Relations as Revealed by Edi- 
toriale, Cartoons, and Textbooks in American History 
(M, A. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1925. Copies on 
file in University of Chicago Libraries), has brought 
together data on the subject from three daily newspapers, 
three weekly magazines, one monthly magazine, and seven 
textbooks in United States History. 


“The purposes of the investigation are: (1) ‘To 
discover the chief international problems and the 
relative importance of each. (2) To discover the 
countries with which we are most vitally concerned and 
of which we need the most detailed information. (3) 
To check, where possible, the evidence found in histories 
with that found in editorials and cartoons. (4) In the 
light of the foregoing to indicate desirable changes in 
our school curricula, with a view to bettering interna- 
tional relations.” 

The investigation was carried forward in a_ thorough 
manner. Some of the more important findings are: (1) 
An average of 33.6 per cent. of the topics in the history 
textbooks are concerned with international affairs; (2) an 
average of 22.5 per cent. of the pictures in history texts 
deal with international affairs; (3) the more recent texts 
devote a larger amount of space to phases of international 
relations; (4) an average of 47.5 per cent. of all topics 
dealing with international affairs are concerned with wars. 
Practical suggestions are made for better understanding 
of international affairs through the study of history. 


W. Hl. Shepard, and others, in the Course of Study in 
Community Life Problems (Minneapolis Public Schools, 
1925-1926), have made a worth-while contribution to the 
teaching of civics in at least three respects. The definite 
and concrete suggestions for class trips and visits should 
stimulate a program of similar activities in schools in 
other cities. Aims for each unit of the course are stated 
in terms of pupil experience, and are related to the most 
general aims of the course. A “Syllabus of Pupil 
Activities,” which was developed out of local experiments, 
covers thirteen pages of the manual. In addition to the 
features mentioned, the course of study contains a 
bibliography, a statement of local community survey, and 
suggestions for parliamentary procedure in class meetings. 
Credit is given for suggestions and materials taken from 
outside sources. The manual is worthy as a contribution 
to the teaching of civies, 


The present status of the teaching of the social studies 
in the high schools of Texas forms the materials published 
by S. M. N. Marrs and Katherine Bradford Henderson in 
The Teaching of History and Other Social Subjects 
(Bulletin, State Department of Education, Vol. Il, No. 8, 
August, 1926). The bulletin deals with the present status, 
aims, methods, suggested courses, and equipment in the 
teaching of the social studies. Certain phases of the 
present status of the social studies in Texas are: (1) 70 
per cent. of the teachers have degrees, while 15 per cent. 
have had no previous teaching experience; (2) most high 
schools possess sufficient equipment for adequate instrue 
tion; (3) better methods of teaching are in vogue, but 
the authors list twelve common weaknesses in method; (4) 
the Autumn reports of 1925 for Freshmen in college show 
that the total enrollments in history rank lowest in five 
subjects, with next to the lowest rank in failures (12.57 
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per cent.); (5) the main cause of the failures of college 
rreshmen “is their inability to obtain with a fair degree 
of ease a clear, definite meaning of the historical material 
given them to manipulate.” An adequate discussion is 
given of the different methods of teaching the social 
studies, written work, teaching of current news, the 
notebook, correlation with English, and tests measure- 
ments, Lhe suggested courses in history and civics are 
outlines of chapters of textbooks ordinarily used. 


Courses of study in the social studies at the junior high 
school level, published from time to time, represent con- 
structive efforts in curriculum building. K. W. Hatch and 
De Forest Stull have recently published The Social Studies 
in the Horace Mann School (Leachers’ College, Columbia 
University, 1926). The program is: Grade VII; The 
Cradle ot Civilization; Grade VIII; The Development of 
Western Europe and Its Expansions into the New World; 
Grade IX: ‘Lhe United States and Its World Kelation- 
ships. Each course is organized about the “fusion” of con- 
tent materials taken from history, geography, and civics; 
the authors make a distinction between “fusion” and “corre- 
lation,” the difference being that the term “fusion” 
apparently makes tor the loss of identity of traditional 
subject-matter. Complete outlines are presented for 
Grades VII and VI11; materials have not been developed 
for Grade 1X. Each course is organized about major and 
minor problems, and the present-day implications, where 
possible, furnish the point of departure in the develop- 
ment of problems for study. A list of important dates and 
a bibliography of texts and reference books are included in 
the volume, 


Studies based on an attempt to evaluate the results of 
instruction in the social studies generally approach the 
problem from varying points of view. W. J. Osburn, in 
dre We Making Good at History Teaching? (Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIL, 1926), has 
attempted to summarize data from 2,250 final examinations 
in history in order to ascertain what teachers expect pupils 
to know when they have completed courses in history. 
More than 56,000 questions were analyzed. ‘The results 
show that there is a tremendous amount of duplication in 
content materials in United States History at the ele- 
mentary-school and high-school levels, that elementary 
teachers are agreed upon materials to be tested to a 
greater extent than high-school teachers, that more than 
seventy-five per cent. of all questions require merely the 
memorization of facts. When the questions are classified 
on the basis of aims of the teaching of history, results 
show that the questions asked of pupils are not in agree- 
ment with the most valid objectives, as currently agreed 
upon by authorities in the field. Some examples of the 
newer types of tests are included in the report. Heads of 
departments and instructors in the teaching of the social 
studies will need copies of this report, 


The Occasional Leaflet is published by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Social Science Association, with Miss Hettie A. 
Withey, Chaffee Union High Sehool, Ontario, California, 
as editor. It contains practically helpful and inspirational 
articles. In Volume II1, Number 1, one finds discussed, 
“The Salesmanship of a Social Science Department,” by 
Miss Abbie N. Fletcher, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach; “The Great Procession,” in which Miss Anna 
Stewart, of Los Angeles High School, graphically lists 
various changes which crowd one upon another in our 
educational procedure; and an article entitled, “Teaching 
of Economics in the Senior High School,” by Miss Violet 
Hess, Long Beach, in which the writer recognizes the 
dearth of teaching suggestions for this subject. A feature 
of special note is the department called “Interrogatio,” 
conducted by the editor. Experiences and estimates in 
relation to the newer types of tests are reviewed and 
summed up in this number. 


Materials on the League of Nations and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice may be obtained from the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass., and from Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 407 West 117th Street, New York City. Pamphlets 
published by both organizations may be purchased at five 
cents per copy; the annual subscription for all current 
publications is twenty-five cents. 


Considerable sound advice and counsel is given to British 
teachers of history in a small amount of space in “The 
Scope and Aims of History Teachers in Schools Where the 
leaving Age is, \s a Rule, Under Sixteen,” a “Memo- 
randum forwarded by the Council of the Historical Asso- 
ciations to the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
i.ducation,” published in History (London), XI (October, 
1926), 219-222. The report deals with the aims of history 
teaching, the preparation of a syllabus,.and provides brief 
suggestions on equipment and methods, 


“A Representative Assembly at the University High 
School” (University of Illinois) is a discussion of the 
organization of high-school pupils as the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Donald R. Alter, in Instructional Activities 
in the University High School, Educational Research 
Circular No. 47, University of Illinois Bulletin, XXIV 
(November 30, 1926), No. 13. The steps in organization 
are discussed briefly, and a list of activities is presented. 


Lynn M. Barrett, in the November issue of the Uni 
versity High School Journal (Berkeley, California), con- 
tributes some excellent suggestions for teaching the main 
features of the national government and the election of the 
President, ‘Topical outlines, references, and several car- 
toons furnish illustrative materials. A two-page bibli- 
ography is appended, 

The Third General Meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Association will be held in ‘Toronto, Canada, 
August 7-12, 1927. One of the twenty-seven proposed dis 
cussion groups is to consider the teaching of history. 
About 5,000 persons are expected to attend the meeting, 
and adequate accommodations are assured. Persons inter- 
ested in securing accommodations may write Dr. Charles 
Frazer, 10 Sylvan Avenue, Toronto, Canada, Secretary of 
Local Committee. Communications concerning the pro 
gram should be sent to Dr. Charles H. Williams, 101 Jesse 
Hall, Columbia, Mo. 

Teachers of history who are planning a European tour 
for the summer will be interested in the Locarno Inter- 
national Conference on New Education (The Fourth 
International Conference of the New Education Fellow 
ship), at Locarno, Switzerland, August 3-15, 1927, One 
study ce is proposed for the discussion of “History 
Teaching From the International Standpoint.”. Group 
tours have been arranged for July and August by the 
Intercontinental Bureau for Educational Travel. For in- 
formation and announcements, write Miss Clare Soper, 
New Education Fellowship, 11 ‘Travistock Square, London, 
W. C. 1, England. 


The Seventh Annual Conference of the ‘Teachers of 
History and the Social Studies in the Schools and Colleges 
of Iowa was held at the University of Lowa, Iowa City, 
Friday and Saturday, February 45, 1927. The Friday 
morning session included: (1) an address by Walter A. 
Jessup, President of the University; (2) “The Place of 
Sochiaes and Economies in the High School Curriculum,” 
by Clyde W. Hart, University of Iowa; (3) “Salvaging 
Senior High School Civics,” by Rollo M. Tryon, University 
of Chicago; and (4) “Vitalizing the Teaching of the Social 
Studies,” by W. G. Kimmel, University of Chicago, ‘The 
Friday afternoon session included the following papers: 
(1) “Making History Understood,” by Ernest Horne, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; (2) “How Should High School History 
Courses Be Organized for Teaching Purposes?” by Mr. 
Tryon, and (3) “Kinds of Research Needed in the Solu- 
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tion of the Social Studies Problem,” by A. C. Krey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Professor A. C. McLaughlin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, delivered an address, “The Significance 


of the American Revolution,” at the Friday evening ses- Syllabus of Current International 

sion. The Saturday morning session included “History and Events 

History ‘Teaching,’ by Professor Mclaughlin, and (2) by GRACE B. MacCOLL 

“What are the True Tests of History Teaching?” by Guy Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota. It is packed full of facts needed in classes 
The Session was well attended, the discussions following in current affairs. Renewed edition. 


the papers were brief, but direct, in character and there 
seemed to be considerable agreement on the part of the ' 
speakers with respect to certain principles in the teaching Problems of Democracy, Study Outline 
of the social studies. The general point of view seemed to and References for 

be that of concentration on essential materials for instruc- By RAYMOND R. AMMARELL 

tion purposes, the need for organization of subject-matter, of Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 

and a tendency to critically evaluate many of the newer This outline is similar to that proposed for the 
developments in courses of study and methods in the social New Jersey Schools 


| ank pages are idk for pupils’ notes 
. rojyects. 
| Seventh Annual Meeting of the tiie Shades 
National Council for the Syilabus and Reading References 
Social Studies for Early European History 


; By WILLIAM R. LINGO 
The Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Council for of the Jamestown (N. Y.) High Sbhool 
the Social Studies was held in Dallas, Texas, on February It contains many references to source-books and 
26, 1927. collateral reading. 


Price 25 cents a copy 


| Miss Edna H. Stone, of University High School, Oak- 

land, California, discussed the Laboratory method of teach- 

ing history and presented a large amount of illustrative Statistical Tables Relating to the 
material. Professor Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College. Economic History of the United States 
presented a paper in which was offered a restatement of By FRED J. GUETTER 
the basie objectives of the social studies. At a luncheon South Philadelphia High School for Boys 
round-table nearly a hundred teachers and administrators These tables prepared with great care, treat of popu- 
exchanged views on the condition of the social studies in lation, immigration, national finance, banking, com- 


the districts represented, President Bessie T.. Pierce, of merce, agriculture, manufacture, transportation 
lowa State University, presiding. and prices. 


Price 50 cents a copy 


In the afternoon Miss Elizabeth Morey, of the San Price $1.00 a copy 
Antonio High School, analyzed the problem of questioning 
in class on the social studies and offered an argument for Phe History Inquiry: Report of the 
allowing pupils to take part in grading the value of the Director 
work of the fellow-pupils. Miss Julie Koch, of Roosevelt By PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON 
High School, St. Louis, spoke on the dilemma presented * Hunter College, New York City 


by the fact that the teacher of social studies must have a 
preparation which cannot possibly be crowded into the 


time usually provided in a college course. Her solution Experimental Curriculum-Making in 
was a large amount of supplementary reading after th: the Social Studies 


teacher begins to teach. By PROFESSOR J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL 

Professor R. H. Shryock, of Duke University; Mr. ; Teachers College, Columbia University 
DeWitt S. Morgan, of Technical High School, Indianapolis, Price 20 cents a copy : 
and other committee chairmen presented reports that 
represented the constructive work being done during the Books for Historical Reading in Schools 
past year by the Council. A report of Joint Committees, of which Professor 
Herbert D. Foster was Chairman. 

Price 20 cents a copy 


Price 25 cents a copy 


The following officers were elected: 
President, J. Montgomery Gambrill, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; Vice-President, Edna H. Stone, 


University High School, Oakland, California; Secretary- Outline, Syllabus, and References 

Treasurer, Edgar Dawson, Hunter College; Corresponding on English History 

Secretary, Mary V. Carney, Central High School, St. Paul. By D. O. WAGNER of Drake University 
The constitution of the National Council was amended Price 40 cents a copy 

to provide that the annual meeting take place with the " 

July Convention of the National Education Association, of Syllabus on the Economic History 

which the National Council is a department, instead of of American Agriculture 


with the February Convention of the Department of 
Superintendence. ‘This will extend the present adminis- 


PROF. LOUIS B. SCHMIDT 
trative year to July of 1928. 


»wa State Agricultural College 

an of held tm the Dells Y.W.C.A Revised and enlarged edition 

of the meetings were held in the Datlas Y, ty me, Price $1.50 a copy 
Building. The local committee, headed by Superintendent $1.50 
I. V. Stockard, Miss Zoe MeEvoy, and Mr. De Laney, of McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO, 


the Dallas School System, placed the National Council 1623 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 
under obligation to them for the exceedingly efficient and 


generous preparation for the meeting. 
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History and the Other Social Studies in the Junior High 
School. By Daniel C. Knowlton. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1926. iv, 210 pp. 

In this age of rapid change and experiment a number 
of almost revolutionary modifications have been made in 
the field of education, extending all the way from the 
kindergarten to the university. Of these, perhaps none 
has aroused greater interest than the junior high school 
and its curriculum. What should be its place in the 
educational hierarchy and what should be the scope and 
nature of the subject-matter presented? The volume 
under review deals with one phase of this many-sided 
problem, namely, the place and presentation of history 
and the other social studies. 

The author of this volume, who is at present professor 
of visual instruction at Yale University, needs no introduc- 
tion to the American teaching guild, he having been 
connected for many years with the department of history 
and civics in the Lincoln School of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Indeed, the eight chapters of this 
book are, as he says in his prefatory note, merely a record 
of some of his classroom experiences and interpretations 
drawn therefrom. In the first, entitled, “Building a 
Course in the Social Studies for the Junior High School,” 
he points out the desirability of having a unit course 
instead of the old, independent pigeon-holed courses in 
history, geography, and civics and the various ways in 
which such a course may be organized and taught. In 
this chapter he also summarizes the content of such a 
unified course by grades. Chapter II, “History in Its 
Relation to the Junior High School: Problem of Selecting 
and Organizing Material,” is introduced by two pertinent 
questions: (1) What is the junior high school? (2) 
What is history? These are in turn followed by a discus- 
sion of the material that should go into the junior high 
school history. Here Professor Knowlton maintains that 
its content “will consist primarily of a series of pictures, 
each carefully pieced together like a mosaic” (p. 28). In 
other words, he thinks the pupil should and can _ best 
represent his notion of things historical graphically. 
Chapter III, “Tools and Workroom in History,” the 
author treats in considerable detail the nature of the 
syllabus and textbook, map equipment, picture material, 
and the workroom. Chapter IV, “Setting the Problem in 
History: Lesson Planning and Problem Solving,” discusses 
the much talked-of project and problem method of 
presentation and is admirably illustrated by concrete 
problem types. Chapter V, “The Use of the Concrete: 
Time Charts, Maps, Pictures, Cartoons, Graphs, Drama- 
tization,” which contains a wealth of most helpful sugges- 
tions, is in a sense a miniature reproduction of Professor 
Knowlton’s Making History Graphic. Chapter VI, “The 
Class Session,” gives a number of valuable suggestions for 
supplanting the old cut-and-dried recitation with something 
that is more stimulating and vital. In Chapter VII, 
“Outcome and Tests of Progress,’ Professor Knowlton 
raises the important question of how the teacher may best 
measure the student’s work. At the outset he admits the 
desirability of frequently testing and the usefulness of 
the so-called “new tests.” But he believes that these 
should be supplemented by the picture test, to which he 
devotes the greater part of the chapter. The title of the 
last chapter, “The Geography and Civics Elements in the 
Junior High School,” is self-explanatory. 

Inasmuch as Professor Knowlton rightly holds that the 
teacher is, in last analysis, the key to the success of any 
social science course, he concludes the volume with an 
epilogue, “The Teacher,” in which he briefly dictates what 
might well constitute proper subject-matter requirements 
for junior high school work, teacher-training, and the 
teacher’s library. 


Rarely perhaps should superlatives be used by a 
reviewer, but this is an excellent book because it is 
thought-provoking and helpful. Every teacher of history 
and the social sciences as well as every school administrator 
should read and re-read its pages. It is a _ real 
contribution, based on practice rather than theory. 


William Henry Harrison. By Dorothy Burne Goebel. 
(Indiana Historical Collections, Vol. XIV.) Indian- 
apolis, 1926. $1.50, xii, 456 pp. 

Hero worship is a characteristic of adolescence—not 
only of individuals but of nations. In the early decades 
of the last century the United States was very young, 
and its youth was apparent in a certain naiveté which 
was expressed in many ways. One of the most curious 
was the fiction of the greatness of General William Henry 
Harrison. The opponents of Andrew Jackson had sought 
by appeals to reason and self-interest to educate the 
people in regard to the benefits of the American system 
and the desirability of having the destiny of the country 
in the hands of National Republicans or Whigs, but to 
no avail. The people would have their hero, and voted 
for “Old Hickory.” So a counter-hero must be provided; 
the search resulted in the resurrection of an old friend of 
Clay’s—an inveterate politician and an importunate office 
seeker, General William Henry Harrison. A_ kindly, 
genial, oratorical politician of many experiences, with 
proper publicity, he could be made available. Thereupon 
the “Hero of Tippecanoe” entered the lists to overwhelm 
the chosen successor of the “Hero of New Orleans.” The 
result was a man of straw set before the people, and sung 
and drunk into office-—“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” in 
1840. 

Few men have had more varied careers than William 
Henry Harrison, and it is welcome news to know that at 
length this life has been unravelled and interpreted by a 
careful and unprejudiced scholar. Harrison was never 
permitted to enjoy the fruits of his very limited successes 
in any of his manifold adventures without bitter contro- 
versy; facile in making friends, he had also talent for 
acquiring enemies, hence a voluminous controversial litera- 
ture. Thus to some a saint and others a vile sinner, a 
careful and accurate analysis of his personality and his 
career has been most difficult, but it has been well done. 
Dr. Dorothy Burne Goebel, after an extended search 
through material involving topics geographically scattered 
from Canada to Colombia, has unravelled the story of his 
varied adventures. In Virginia and the Northwest, 
through the Indian Wars and the War of 1812, as 
Governor, Congressman, Senator, Ohio legislator, Minister 
to Colombia, national candidate, and President, we follow 
the man, pleasant and amiable, but with little moral 
courage, little originality, ever calculating, trimming his 
sails to catch the latest breeze—a typical adventurer of 
the period manufactured for political purposes into a 
hero—and hugely enjoying it with an unquenchable opti- 
mism undimmed by repeated disaster. The man and his 
activity are set forth, minutely annotated, carefully 
weighed, and delicately found wanting. ‘The popular 
taste of the day and the nature of our early politics has 
received real illumination through the work of Dr. Goebel, 
and our understanding of this fascinating period is much 
increased thereby. 

Roy F. Nicnots. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


The Work of the College Entrance Examination Board: 
1901-1925, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1926. 300 pp. 


In the United States education has been free from any 
centralized governmental or religious control. Therefore, 
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since of all arts, education is the most uncertain of its 
purpose and least sure of its technique, variety _and 
experimentation have flourished. Diversity of subject- 
matter, difference of method, and variation of standard 
mark each institutional unit of the system. Hence may 
derive some improvement by selection, but the gaps 
between species often widen to a stretch which does not 
conduce to the easy progress of the individual student 
from school to school. By the time of the early nineties 
the college had disjointed itself from the secondary school, 
carrving over to its side two years of work in introductory 
training, thus creating an artificial break at a _ point 
where a smoothly continuous development was a necessity 
for the student. This, together with the rapid introduc- 
tion of new subjects, and the waning of the classic tradi- 
tion, left the secondary school bewildered as to what the 
college expected of incoming students, and the colleges 
perplexed as to what they should ask. A_ solution by 
governmental ukase fortunately could not be. Solution 
through private initiative and enterprise forced itself. So, 
under the championship of Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, and Dr. 
Butler, of Columbia, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
instituted The College Entrance Examination Board, which 
held its first examinations in June, 1901, with 973 candi- 
dates taking 7,889 examinations. ‘The same Board in 1925 
had 19,775 candidates take 72,815 examinations. Such a 
growth amply illustrates the justification of issuing an 
anniversary volume. 

The book itself might have been of more interest to 
persons not directly associated with the Board if it had 
taken the form of a coherent account of the methods and 
problems of such an outstanding example of co-operative 
effort, rather than presenting as it does a loosely related 
collection of essays, after-dinner speeches, and abbreviated 
reports. But, at that, one interested in the problem of 
administration versus education will find here some inter- 
esting discussion and a number of suggested questions. 
The enrollment of 3,750,000 students in our high schools 
and preparatory schools has rendered futile the a priori 
educational solution, the passing of which leaves the arm- 
chair comfortless, and might find its epitaph at the bottom 
of page 15 of this volume: “In the welter of certificates, 
intelligence tests, and electives a good, honest examination 
shines like a star of the first magnitude.” So many things 
which ought to work, and used to work, on a moderate 
seale are being numerically magnified to imperfection. 

Is our youth deficient in power of expression? Will 
training in passing examinations develop a “power of 
self-expression?” Should examinations be considered direct 
instruments of education? Or are they merely mechanical 
necessities for sorting out the individuals to be passed to 
the next grade? Do we examine for any other reason 
than creating an artificial necessity of learning where no 
natural necessity exists? Are the real objectives of 
education subject to direct measurement? When one 
proves that a student can translate French, does it show 
that he has learned French? Fortunately examinations 
may be conducted with success without answering such 
questions. But the report on the Scholastic Aptitude ‘Test 
which occupies twenty pages of the book at the same time 
sanely shows the possibility of considering such questions 
empirically, and indicates the important part the Board 


may play in such studies without departing from the 
conservatism which is necessary for administrative 
stability. 


K, Crrapwick. 
Columbia University. 


The Dictionary of Canadian Biography. 
W. S. Wallace. 
$12.50. 

Canada, like the United States, has suffered much from 
dictionaries of biography which were testimony to the 
shrewdness of their promoters and the vanity of their 
subjects rather than scholarly historiography. None was 
satisfactory, and the student was faced by contradictions 
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and fables. He usually turned to the index volume of 
“Canada and Its Provinces” or wrote to the Bureau of 
Information of the Public Archives at Ottawa. The 
Librarian of the University of Toronto has now performed 
a very great service in producing this volume “resembling 
in a faint and humble way the great English Dictionary 
of National Biography.” In it no living person is included, 
the accounts are bald, and in that sense impartial, and to 
each is appended its printed source material. Original 
research has been carried out where disagreement as to 
facts existed, and where error was suspected. A _ special 
effort has been made to make the dictionary serviceable 
as an author catalogue. 

One cannot, of course, review the material of two thou- 
sand biographies. It has not yet unexpectedly failed me 
in either haphazard or specific reference, and I have found 
only one error. Certainly omissions and errors will be 
found to exist as the book is used, and it is to be hoped 
that the Canadian Ilistorical Review will follow the 
example set by History in publishing corrections as they 
are submitted by students. No doubt an arrangement has 
been made for the appearance of periodic supplements. 
As it stands now, the Dictionary is a necessary part of 
any good reference library. For students of history its 
great value lies, not so much in the biographies themselves 
(although they are sufficient for ordinary purposes), ‘as 
in the guidance their appendices give to further material. 
In them it is most gratifying to find almost constant 
reference to such products of scholarly research as the 
publications and transactions of learned societies and of 
the Dominion Archives, the Canadian Historical Review, 
and Le Bulletin des Recherches Historiques. Too often 
there has been no way, except the most laborious, to get 
at such sound information. 

In addition to being a work of the highest credit to Mr. 
Wallace, the Dictionary is, as he says, a compilation, and 
as such it is an indication of the spade-work which has 
been and is being done in Canadian History. The univer- 
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sities, the libraries, the learned societies, and most notably 
the Public Archives at Ottawa and elsewhere, have made 
the | of the student much easier than might be 
expected. This volume, which is the product of broad 
co-operation, might well be an encouragement to the 
recently initiated scheme of collaboration in historical 
research among the Canadian universities. 
Barrier Brepner. 
Columbia University. 


Benjamin Iranklin, The First Civilized American.” By 
Phillips Russell. Brentano’s, New York, 1926. 332 p. 
There are few urges more insistent than that to establish 
priority—be it in polities, mechanics or a dozen other fields 
of activity. Petrarch has been called the “First modern 
man” for so long historians have come to believe it, 
although not without some vigorous dissent, notably by 
lhorndike. And now Americans are told their “first 
civilized” figure was Benjamin Franklin. He is called so, 
“Because at an American period eminent for narrowness, 
superstition, and bleak beliefs he was mirthful, generous, 
open-minded, learned, tolerant, and humor-loving,” a state- 
ment which indicates Russell’s essential weakness. 

The author has evidently little or no understanding of 
the period in which Franklin lived and the colonists whom 
he stimulated or who furnished him stimuli in return. 
Franklin was merely the best rounded personality among 
a number of individuals with similar tastes and accomplish- 
ments. The leading cities along the Atlantic seaboard were 
recognizable reproductions of western European cities of 
the eighteenth century. They had their jealous aristoc- 
racies, their rumblings of a democratic spirit, and their 
influential professional classes, especially the lawyers. 
Franklin, in a sense, was the intellectual clearing-house 
for the more advanced ideas expressed by fellow Ameri- 
cans. There were many infected with the virus of deism. 
The vogue of electrical experimentation was wide.pread; 
every colonial with any pretensions to “philosophie” made 
experiments. Franklin furnished some of the apparatus 
with which others might conduct experiments. He shared 
his thoughts on many subjects with Colden, an influential 
New Yorker, James Bowdoin, and Prof. John Winthrop, 
of Harvard. In the process Franklin’s ideas were clarified 
as were those of his correspondents, none of whom, if I 
remember rightly, are mentioned in this latest biography. 

Surely Franklin was not one to keep a joke to himself, 
and it does seem a horrible torture to imagine him living 
so many years with an unappreciative audience. But, of 
course, colonial Americans could laugh, even in New Eng- 
land, news as it may be to some. All of the seaboard 
cities had their social clubs, where surprising amounts of 
various liquids were consumed and where reigned a con- 
viviality unsurpassed in the most famous London clubs. 
Franklin mingled with these groups and kept the edge of 
his humor keen. Franklin was of his time, but what marks 
him as exceptional, he also transcended it. 

The great emphasis placed upon the “Autobiography” 
has undoubtedly served to hide from the author Franklin's 
real place in the American scene, ‘The perspective that 
might have been gained by a study of the letters he sent 
and those he received, as well as a greater acquaintance 
with contemporary social conditions, has been obscured by 
this dependence on the “Memoir.” ‘Too frequently Russell 
stresses the narrowness of his subject’s contemporaries to 
suggest by contrast Franklin's toleration and wisdom, ec. g., 
Cotton Mather (p. 11), and Thomas Hutchinson (p. 228). 
Yet Mather, against all the physicians of Boston save one, 
urged the introduction of inoculation against smallpox. 
Franklin in after years wrote in favor of this treatment, 
but not until a little son, who had not been inoculated, had 
died. Hutchinson, if only because of his “History of 
Massachusetts Bay,’ deserves more generous treatment. 

Reckless statements abound. Is it not stretching the 
facts to pronounce Andrew Bradford, the printer, illiterate 
(p. 50)? To say that the “real cause of the Revolutionary 
War” was “the fear in England that America (would) 
establish her own factories and set up her own industries” 
(210)? 
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Perhaps I am too critical, Certainly, if one measures 
the stage of civilization a man attains by the frequency 
and intensity of his devotion to women, Franklin set a 
high standard. But I dare say the ladies themselves would 
include more than that as a measure of civilization. What 
was a part of his life, albeit, a very important part, Russell 
has made almost his whole life. Just as Franklin belongs 
to his times, so Russell belongs to this literary age, but | 
fear he has not transcended it. 

Kraus. 

The College of the City of New York. 


Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell University. Edited 
with ‘Translations and Notes by William Linn Wester- 
mann and Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. With Nineteen 
Plates. xx, 287 pp. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1926. $10.00. 

The shift of emphasis from political and dynastic to 
social and economic history is paralleled by the growing 
interest in Greek papyri. While the papyri have made 
many additions to extant Greek literature, the great ma- 
jority of them are “non-literary,” consisting of legal docu- 
ments, personal letters, tax registers, accounts, school exer- 
cises, in fact, every kind of document that was produced 
in Egypt under Greek and Roman rule. ‘Thus they offer 
by far the best means of gaining an insight into the actual 
life of the mixed population of the Egypt of that period. 
They are particularly illuminating on the economic side, 
giving as they do a mass of detailed information about 
wages, prices, business methods, taxation, ete. 

Though a number of American universities own respect- 
able collections of papyri, and the publication of individual 
papyri by American scholars has not been infrequent, this 
volume enjoys the distinction of being the first entirely 
devoted to Greek papyri to be published in the United 
States. Its appearance can therefore be called an epoch 
making event in the annals of American research in the 
ancient field. It is to be hoped that the volumes which 


follow will not fall below the very high standard set by 
Professors Westermann and Kraemer, 

“Pp. Cornell I” contains 5 Ptolemaic papyri and 50 of 
the Roman period, with complete but concise introductions 
and commentary, and, in most cases, English translations. 
The first two, or perhaps three, of the Ptolemaic documents 
are specimens of the famous “Zenon papyri,” the records 
of a great Egyptian estate of the third century Bb. C., 
which are now so widely scattered among the collections. 
The documents of the Roman period are miscellaneous in 
character, including contracts, receipts, declarations to offi- 
cials, official and private accounts and letters. ‘The very 
interesting “Record of Lamp Oil” (No. 1) and “Contract 
with Castanet Dancers” (No, 9) have been previously pub- 
lished by Professor Westermann, but appear here with im- 
proved readings and interpretations. The longest docu- 
ment in the volume is a register of payments of the rather 
mysterious tax called syntaximon (No, 21). An interest- 
ing point in this register is that the annual total for the 
individual taxpayer is 44 drachmas 5 chalkoi. In regard to 
this point the editors say (p. 154): “The assumption which 
Preisigke made in Archiv IV 103-105 that the payments 
of 4414 dr. 2 chal. found in P. Fay. 153 were for the poll- 
tax he abandoned subsequently in Girewesen 258 note 6. 
They are for the synfaximon, as here. ‘The fees (prosdia- 
yraphomena) are payable once -the amount (5 chal.) is 
markedly smaller than that of 2’. Fay. 153 (3 ob, 2 chal.).” 
But it seems clear, as suggested by P. M. Meyer (P. Gies- 
sen) I, III, p. 86), that the sign which Preisigke interpreted 
as Y% drachma in his republication of ?. Fay. 153 actually 
signifies 44 obol. If so, the total annual payment in P. Fay. 
153 is not 44% dr, 2 chal. but 44 dr. 6 chal. This agrees 
exactly with the total shown in a number of extant receipts 
for syntaximon (see Meyer, |. c.), dating from 10/11 A, D. 
to 174 A. D Two published documents only, P. Giessen 1, 
No. 94 (66-7 A, D.), and now P. Cornell I, No. 21 (25 
A. D.), record total payments of 44 dr. 5 chal. As Meyer 
(1. ¢.) appears to be obviously wrong in his statement 
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that B. G. U. 791 and 881 record a larger total amount 
for this tax than those found in the documents mentioned 
above, our published evidence for the syntaxvimon seems 
to show a variation of only one chalkus in the annual total, 
including fees. 

For the sake of economy the Cornell volume has been 
produced by photographing typewritten pages, a method 
which, due to remarkable accuracy in the typing and the 
skilful use of different “fonts,” has served in this case as 
an excellent substitute for printing. Both editors and pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on the skill and care which 
have made possible the use of this less costly method of 
reproduction without detracting from the convenience or 
good appearance of the volume. 

Cunton W. Keyes. 

Columbia University. 


A History of American Foreign Policy. By John Holladay 
Latané. Doubleday, Page and Co., 1927. xiv, 725 pp. 

* «$4.00. 

Diplomatic Episodes. By William Carey Morey. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York, 1926. xvii, 295 pp. 

This latest book by Professor Latané is an impressive- 
looking volume. ‘There are thirty chapters, divided into 
six nearly equal parts. There is no preface. The “Intro- 
duction” deals with “Notes on Sources” and is very helpful 
to students who desire to penetrate further into the maze 
of diplomatic facts. The dedication of the book is unique. 
The fact that there are no maps in the work will appear 
to many, particularly students, an_ irreparable loss. 
Throughout the volume are to be found many quotations. 
Marginal headings are used and the facts are well docu- 
mented in footnotes. Here, too, however, one feels the 
absence of citations to pertinent monographic materials, 
with which the author does not in all cases show himself to 
be familiar, The index (pages 709-725) is secant and 
unsatisfactory. 

To a teacher of American diplomacy this book seems 
stereotyped and is somewhat disappointing. For the most 

the treatment is orthodox and the main currents have 
n well treated. But one looks in vain for many of the 
by-paths of diplomacy which, wandering off in all direc- 
tions, create a fascinating picture and give the subject its 
appeal. To cite only a few cases in point: During the 
period of the revolutions for independence in Latin-America 
(1808-1824) much sympathy was expressed for, and actual 
aid was given to, our neighbors to the south, both by land 
and sea. This activity influenced to a large extent the 
formulation of neutrality legislation by the United States, 
et nothing whatever is said of this activity, and “piracy” 
is not even mentioned in the index. Again, while “Mani- 
fest Destiny” sentiment is discussed briefly—though it is 
not mentioned in the index—no attempt has been made to 
trace its rise and decline from about 1846 to 1871. The 
treatment of the Pan-American conferences, which Secre- 
tary Knox in 1910 asserted ranked foremost in our 
diplomacy, have been very hastily sketched, thus neglecting 
a certain emphasis due them. On page 660 it is erroneously 
asserted that the beginnings of the Pan-American move- 
ment dates from the Congress of Panama and Bolivar, 
when in reality it antedates that period by a generation. 
The whole discussion of Pan-Americanism is found in 
chapter twenty-nine, entitled, “Latin-America and _ the 
World War.” Coming from a writer so much interested in 
Latin-America’s relations with the United States, these 
conditions are surprising. 

But in spite of all criticisms, the reviewer feels that he 
can do no better than to recommend the volume as a college 
text, with the belief that the work is very “teachable,” and 
that both teachers and students will be well repaid by 
using it. 

Professor Morey’s book consists of “a review of certain 
historical incidents bearing upon international relations 
and diplomacy.” The jacket of the volume gives this pros- 
pectus: “Diplomacy, the author points out, ‘is a compara- 
tively new thing in the world, dating only from the seven- 
teenth century.’ What has it done for mankind and what 


can it do? ‘These questions are not answered directly in 
Dr. Morey’s book, but well-known episodes in world 
diplomacy are discussed ‘to point out the salient points at 
issue in each controversy, to show the mode in which 
diplomatic methods may be used in the interests of peace, 
and to suggest the way in which international diplomacy 
has extended to the development of certain phases of inter- 
national law. ‘The cases taken up are either world famous 
or prominent in American history and interest, and they 
range from our first diplomatic controversy, leading to the 
Jay treaty, to the sale of munitions of war by neutrals.” 

The chapters, ten in number, which are really essays, 
average somewhat over twenty pages cach and are sub- 
divided topically. ‘They bear the following headings: “Our 
first diplomatic controversy: a prelude to the Jay treaty,” 
“Federalism and international liability: the case of the 
Caroline,” “American policy as to the law of recognition: 
apropos of the Cuban revolt,” “Diplomacy of European 
powers in the Far East; the threatened partition of China,” 
“The diplomatic problem regarding the Suez canal: its 
international status,” “International right of way, with 
reference to the opening of the Panama canal,” “The sale 
of munitions of war in its relation to the law of neutrality,” 
“British diplomacy and British colonial reform: Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa,” “The growth of the concert 
of Europe; the international policy of intervention,” “His- 
torical development of peace: various methods of approach 
to the world problem.” 

In the introduction to the book Dr, David Jayne Hill 
writes that the materials for the volume had been collected 
for the purpose of publication by the author, but that his 
death prevented the earlier printing of them. Dr. Morey 
considered these topics of importance to men of culture, 
and they were presented to his classes at the University of 
Rochester as supplementary information, rather than as 
parts of his general courses. 

The book can well be recommended to college students 
of diplomacy, for, unlike many volumes in this field, the 
language is clear, simple, and non-technical, However, 
more value would be derived from the work had an index 
been added, and if, instead of bracketed references, copious 
footnotes had been made. 

A. Cortis Witevs. 

University of South Carolina, 


Life and Letters of John Muir. By William Frederic 
Bade. ‘Two vols., 399 pp. and 454 pp. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924. $7.50. 

John Muir was a very rare spirit, whose remarkable 
career is full of interest for the naturalist, the conserva- 
tionist, the student of social history, and the lover of belles 
lettres. Coming to America at the age of eleven, he was 
one of seven children whose Calvinist father at the age 
of 45 left a prosperous business in Scotland for life on a 
Wisconsin farm. A bitter childhood of coercion in a Scot- 
tish school was followed in the New World by a dozen 
years of grinding toil and still more severe travail of 
spirit under the hard discipline and well-meaning perse- 
cution of a Puritan father of typical narrowness and 
bigotry. In spite of it all John retained his fineness of 
soul and eagerness for learning, managing at last to have 
four years of study at the University of Wisconsin. Then 
followed the life-time and world-wide wanderings to which 
an insatiable curiosity and a deep passion for wild nature 
unceasingly drove him. First came two years in Canada, 
then “A Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf,” prolonged by 
ship to Cuba, and thence by a small fruit schooner to New 
York, from which he proceeded by way of Panama to San 
Francisco. ‘Thereafter his home, so far as he had one, re- 
mained in the western United States, more particularly in 
the Sierras, most of all in the Yosemite, and, though he 
presently married and had children, the call of the wilder- 
ness, the lure of huge mountains and giant forests made 
him often a pilgrim and a hermit. He lived to visit Alaska 
and the Arctic, Russia, Siberia, Manchuria, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South America, and Africa. 

Muir was an eager naturalist, a student of botany, 
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zoology, and geology, an untiring explorer whom no dangers — them.” ‘They are vividly alive and reveal his interests and 
and. 


culties could discourage. His love for wild nature 
included animals, even the most savage, Muir Glacier, one 
of the largest in Alaska, was discovered by him and named 
for him; Muir Woods in central California is another 
memorial. He long anticipated the conservation movement 
in his persistent and successful advocacy of forest pre- 
serves and national parks. At the time of his graduation 
from college he was deeply interested in medicine and 
expected to become a physician. His mechanical and in- 
ventive skill impressed all who knew him. Among all his 
varied interests, however, the deepest and strongest was 
his passionate love of Nature. There was fire and rapture 
_in it, a rare poetic feeling; yet his ecstacy was without 
admixture of sentimentality, and gleams of dry humor fre- 
quently enliven his beautifully-written narrative and de- 
scription. The man who at the height of a wild wind- 
storm climbed to the upper limbs of a hundred-foot spruce, 
that he might more fully share the glorious and dangerous 
motion that rocked the forest, was nevertheless a spirit 
unfailing in restraint and poise. Among all our writers 
on Nature, though we include Burroughs and Mills and 
Beebe, he stands pre-eminent for depth of feeling and 
beauty of style. 

In the present volumes the biographer and editor has 
been wise enough to let Muir himself tell most of the story 
through his letters, Mr. Badé supplying the necessary in- 
formation to connect and explain them. These letters have 
a special charm, possessing much of the spontaneity for 
which his conversation was famous, but sometimes missing 
from his formal writings, which, as a friend once remarked, 
_were sometimes polished “until an ordinary man slips on 


feelings with even more clarity than his books. These two 
volumes make a thrilling epic of a great poet and naturalist. 
J. M. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Book Notes 


In August, 1915, the first of what are known as the 
“Unity History Schools” was held at Woodbrooke, the 
social and educational settlement of the English Society of 
Friends. Supported and attended by those who are inter- 
ested in looking at life from an international rather than 
a national viewpoint, these schools have selected for study 
and discussion subjects which reach beyond mere national 
boundaries. The various subjects discussed from year to 
year have in turn formed the basis for the Unity Series 
of Essays arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin. Up to 
1925 seven volumes of the series had been published. The 
seventh one, England and the World (Oxford University 
Press, London, 1925, 268 pp.), consists of twelve essays, 
each by a reputable scholar, and stresses the history of 
England from a world point of view. Some notion of the 
scope and nature of the volume may be obtained by citing 
the title and author of each essay: The First Civilization 
of England, by W. J. Perry; Britain and the Roman Em- 
pire, by R. G. Collingwood; The Middle Ages, by A. J. 
Carlyle; The Sixteenth Century, by A. J. Grant: The 
Seventeenth Century, by A. J. Grant; The Eighteenth 
Century, by G. P. Gooch; The Nineteenth Century, by J. P. 
Gooch; England and the Building of the New World, by 
I.. M. Peuson; England in the East, by H. Dodwell; Eng- 
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land and the Backward Races, by F. 5. Marvin; England 
and the League of Nations, by I’. 5. Marvin; The Child's 
Approach to internationalism, by I’. J. Gould. Each essay, 
which is followed by a brief bibliography, is not only inter- 
esting and informing, but exceedingly thought-provoking. 
The last five are especially deserving of wide and caretul 
reading. 


A second edition, revised and enlarged, of Edward 
Cressy’s Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, has been published, This work appeared a few years 
ago as a sequel to Robert Routledge’s Discoveries and In- 
ventions of the Nineteenth Century. In the new edition 
the old chapters have been corrected and revised and new 
ones have been added. A special point is made of a chapter 
on the achievements of modern chemistry, with particular 
reference to its relation to physics and biology. ‘The chap- 
ter on ships of war and their weapons has been omitted on 
the ground that not enough was known about the numerous 
and radical changes to justify a rewritten chapter. Fortu- 
nately, there has been included a chapter on modern ships, 
in which the gyro-compass is described, but, for some 
reason, the marvelous gyro-pilot is entirely ignored. ‘The 
book is profusely illustrated with nearly 350 diagrams and 
half-tone illustrations and there is an index (458 pp., E. VP. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1924. $5.00). 


S. EK. Morison has brought together a unique collection 
of primary materials in Sources and Documents Illustrating 
the American Revolution, 1764-1788, and the Formation of 
the Federal Constitution. In addition to the essential and 
familiar political documents there are extracts from Ilct- 
ters, debates, pamphlets, frontier petitions, papers on In- 
dian relations, resolutions, royal instructions, etc. Most of 
the documents are not available in any similar manual and 
four of them are taken from manuscript sources. Diplo- 
matic and military papers are omitted, as well as economic 


documents, the latter for the reason that they are readily 
available in the collections of Callendar and Bogart and 
Thompson. American conditions and problems, rather than 
the imperial aspects, are given the chief attention. ‘There 
is an excellent introduction discussing the documents and 
analyzing the causes of the Revolution and the making of 
state and Federal constitutions. It is deplorable that no 
index was included (Oxford University Press, New York, 
367 pp. $3.00). 


A valuable addition to the series of documents and read- 
ings published by the University of Chicago Press is /m- 
migration: Select Documents and Case Records, edited by 
Kdith Abbott, Dean of the Graduate School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, University of Chicago. (809 pp, $4.00.) 
Extracts are taken from laws and reports of organizations 
and individuals, but the most interesting and distinctive 
feature is the set of case records. Typical documents of 
efforts to regulate steerage conditions from 1751-1882 throw 
much light on the carly emigrant ships, while reports from 
the more recent commissions and investigations show what 
the journey was like during the more recent period, A 
large proportion of the documents are taken from material 
now out of print. Where controversial questions are in- 
volved, material is given on both sides. Unfortunately, 
nothing is included about Asiatic immigration, on the 
theory that no chance should be taken of confusing the prob- 
lems of Asiatic and European immigration. Aside from 
this limitation, the book is a comprehensive collection and 
is very useful for teachers of American social history or 
of the new-type civics courses. <A detailed table of con- 
tents and a subject index add very much to the usefulness © 
of the volume. 


Six volumes of the Modern Readers’ Series, edited by 
Professor Ashley H. Thorndike and published by the Mac- 
millan Company, have appeared during the past year. They 


part of American History. 


the students. 


A New Approach to AMERICAN HISTORY 


By D.C. BAILEY | 


Mr. Bailey is the first person to develop concretely the principles expounded by 
Professor Henry C. Morrison in his text, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. 


The material is divided into six units, each dealing exclusively with one epoch-making 
Kach unit has these parts: a short discussion of the subject 
to be attacked; an outline to extract questions: problems to create enthusiasm; projects 
to arouse fruitful ideas; map references to help students visualize situations; and book 
references to give the students an opportunity to dig deeper into the subject. 


The book may be used by the teacher alone or it may be put into the hands of 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
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are Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, with 
an introduction by Francis Pendleton Gaines (xiv, 432 pp.) ; 
A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens, with an intro- 
duction by Walter C. Phillips (xxv, 459 pp.); The Heart 
of Midlothian, by Sir Walter Scott, with an introduction 
by Archibald Patterson (xxxi, 497 pp.); The Pathfinder, 
by J. Fenimore Cooper, with an introduction by Russell A. 
Sharp (xv, 447 pp.); The Scottish Chiefs, by Jane Porter, 
with an introduction by Robert M. Smith (xxi, 572 pp.); 
The Call of the Wild and Other Stories, by Jack London, 
with an introduction by Frank Luther Mott (xxxv, 268 

.). These volumes form a valuable addition to the series 
which will include a wide range of English and American 
literature. Carefully edited and attractively printed and 
bound, each volume of the series ought to have an especial 
appeal to the student of history as well as the general 
reader. 


No student of frontier history can afford to neglect Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 
Bruce F. Mahan’s Old Port Crawford and the Frontier 
(The State Historical Society of Towa, Towa City, 1926. xv, 
349 pp.). Based in large measure on primary sources, 
this volume gives an admirable account not only of one of 
those early western military posts which played such an 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of 
the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities 


important réle in the advance of civilization westward, but for combining summer study with recreation. 
of the frontier itself. Mr. Mahan writes in interesting Organized hikes and week-end outings; mountain 


fashion and the dozen or more illustrations add to the climbing: visits to glaciers: automobile excursions 
value of the book. Chapter XIT, “The Lure of Furs and 


cod” and Chapter XV, “Gilmpecs of Garrhon Life.” to Rox ky Mountain National Park: mountain camp 
should prove especially worth while to anyone interested in maintained for summer students. Altitude of one 
social and economic history. The State Historical Society mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
of Towa is to be congratulated, for this volume is well celled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 

nigh perfect from a mechanical and artistic point of view. 


The Beginnings of Agriculture in America, by Lyman 


Carrier, is a scholarly account, decidedly the most useful First Term, June 20 to July 23 
story of colonial agriculture available. Numerous extracts 
from contemporary documents make it in part a source Second Term, July 25 to August 26 


book. There are a few pictures, a bibliography of thirty- 
five titles, and an index (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Education, Business 
New York. 323 pp. $3.00). Administration, Journalism. Art courses given in co-opera- 

The Amateur Photographer's Handbook, by A, Frederick tion with New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. Field 


Collins, is so comprehensive and up to date that a profes- courses in Geology. Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 
sional photographer might read it with profit, vet so simple Many special courses for teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
and practical that the amateur, for whom it is intended, traters. Special opportunities for graduate work in all de- 
can readily understand and use it. All the routine pro- partments, Excellent library; laboratories. Daily organ re- 
cedures are covered, and, in addition, motion pictures, color citals and public lectures. 


photography, X-ray pictures, and trick pictures. Both Vacation Railroad Rates 
theory and practice are discussed. Numerous diagrams 
and illustrations supplement the text and an index makes 
the volume convenient for ready reference (T. Y. Crowell 


and Company, New York, 1925. 262 pp. $2.50). UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
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Bowen, Clarence W. The history of Woodstock, Universiry oF CoLorapo, BouLper, CoLorapo. 
Connecticut. Norwood, Mass.: Plimpton Press. 


691 pp. (10 p. bibl.). $15.00. 
Chandler, Geo., and Cheryn, John L. Towa and the nation 


Boulder Common Point from Eastern States 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


[history and civies], Chicago: A. Flanagen. 565 pp. Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 
75e. Field Courses in Geology Graduate School Bulletin 
Denis, Alberta J. Spanish Alta California. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 547 pp. $3.50. NAME ... 
Dickson, Marguerite S. American history for Grammar 
Schools (revised edition). N. Y.: Macmillan. 364 pp. Street and Number 


$1.32. 

Dondore, Dorothy A. The prairie and the making of 
middle America, Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Torch Press. 
483 pp. (16 p. bibl.). $4.50, 
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Hamlin, C. H. The war myth in United States History. 
N. Y.: Vanguard Press. 93 pp.  50c. 

Latané, John H. A history of American foreign policy. 
Garden City, SN. Y.: Doubleday Page. 739 pp. $4.00, 

Preston, Thomas W. Historical sketches of the Holston 
Valleys. Kingsport, Tenn.: Kingsport Press. 203 pp. 
$1.00, 

Sears, Louis M. Jefferson and the embargo. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke Univ. Press. 349 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Starr, Edward C. A history of Cornwall, Connecticut. 
Cornwall, Conn.: {Author.] 547 pp. $10.00. 

Thompson, Henry T. Ousting the carpet-bagger from 
South Carolina. Columbia, S. C.: R. L. Bryan Co. 
191 pp. $1.50. 

Wright, Richardson L. Hawkers and walkers in early 
America. Phila.: Lippincott. 317 pp. (14 p. bibl.). 
$4.50, 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Diehl, Charles. Byzantine portraits {Biographies of rulers 
of the Eastern Empire]. N. Y.: Knopf. 349 pp. 
$5.00. 

Eusebius of Caesarea. The ecclesiastical history (Loeb 
Classical Library). Vol. I. N. Y.: Putnam. 580 pp. 
$2.50, 

Frank, Tenney. An economic history of Rome (2d _ rev. 
edition). Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 519 pp. 
$3.00, 

Jardé, Auguste F. V. The formation of the Greek people. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 375 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $6.00. 

Livy (Titus Livius). Livy. Vol. 4 Books VIII-X (Loeb 
Classical Library). N. Y.: Putnam. 579 pp. $2.50. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Cole, George D. H. A short history of the British working 
class movement. N. Y.: Maemillan, 211 pp. $4.50. 

Ditchfield, Peter H. The story of the city companies 
{London]. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 333 pp. $5.00. 

Jenks, Leland H. The migration of British capital to 
1875. N. Y.: Knopf. 453 pp. $5.00. 

Newbegin, Manon I. Canada, the great river, the lands, 
and the men [history]. N. Y.: Harcourt. 323 pp. 
$4.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Edwards, William. Notes on European history. Vol. III 
(1715-1815). N. Y. Putnam. 588 pp. $4.50. 

Kluchevsky, V. O. A history of Russia. Vol. 4 [1672- 
1762]. N. Y.: Dutton. 389 pp. $4.50. 

Malet, A. Histoire de France. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday Page. 498 pp. $2.00. 

Nohl, Johannes, compiler. The Black  Death....from 
contemporary sources, N. Y.: Harper. 284 pp. 
$2.00, 

Stegemann, Hermann. ‘The struggle for the Rhine. N. Y.: 
Knopf. 432 pp. 6.00. 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Dickman, General Jos. T. The great Crusade |'The World 
War]. N. Y. Appleton. 325 pp. $2.50. 

Francke, Kuno. German after-war problems. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 134 pp. $1.50. 

Garner, James W. Prize law during the World War; a 
study of the jurisprudence of Prize Courts (1914-1924). 
Maemillan. 760 pp. ¥6.00. 


THE BEST HISTORY GAMES 


Four Games Covering the History of the United States 


COLONIZATION 1600-1700 - - Prepaid - - $1.00 
THE NATION 1700-1800 - - Prepaid - - $1.00 
EXPANSION 1800-1850 - - Prepaid - - $1.90 
THE CRISIS 1850-1900 - - Prepaid - - $1.00 


Real Games with Trump Cards 
Four Games to one address - - - - - $3.50 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 16 Games 


SYNTACTIC BOOK CO., not inc. 
2088 Lunt Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Stewart, Bryce M. Canadian labor laws and the treaty 
[of Versailles]. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 501 
pp. (2 p. bibl.). $6.00, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Chapin, Howard M. Privateer ships and sailors, 1625-1725, 
Providence, R. I.: [Author.] 68 Waterman Street. 
256 pp. $5.00. 

Hoskins, Halford L. ‘The first voyage to Suez. Tufts 
College, Mass.: [|Author.] Tufts College. 28 pp. 
Thompson, J. Eric. A _ correlation of the Moyan and 
—— calendars. Chicago: Field Museum. 22 pp. 

1.00, 
BIOGRAPHY 

Grant, Blanche C., editor. Kit Carson’s story of his life 
as dictated...about 1856-57. Taos, N. M. [editor]. 
138 pp. $1.25. 

Bond, Christiana. Memories of Gen. Robert EF. Lee. 
Balto.: Norman, Remington. 52 pp. 75c. 

Hirst, Francis W. Early life and letters of John Morley. 
2 vols. N. Y.: Macmillan. 353, 294 pp. $10.50 set. 

Odland, Martin W. ‘The life of Knute Nelson. Minne- 
apolis: Lund Press. 336 pp. $2.50. 

Guedalla, Philip. Calmerston, 1784-1865. N. Y.: Putnam. 
562 pp. (38 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Mathiez, Albert. The fall of Robespierre and other essays. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 261 pp. $4.00, 

Wood, Frederick S. Roosevelt as we knew him [Recol- 
lections of Roosevelt by 150 friends]. Phila.: 
Winston. 506 pp. $3.50. 

Vanwyck, William. Savonarola, N. Y.: McBride. $5.00. 

Ludwig, Emil. William WHohenzollern, the last of the 
Kaisers. N. Y.: Putnam, 546 pp. $5.00. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Johnson, Allen, and Robinson, W. A., editors. Readings 
in recent American constitutional history, 1876-1926. 
N. Y.: Seribner. 526 pp. $4.00. 

Wickersham, Geo. W. The World Court; how it began, 
how it works, what it has done. N. Y.: Workers’ 
Educ. Bureau, 476 W. 24th St. 42 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 
25e. 


Historical Articles in Current 


Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Srock, Pu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Time, Technology, and the Creative Spirit in Political Sci- 
ence. Charles A. Beard (American Political Science 
Review, February). 

The Expansion of International Jurisdiction. Pitman B. 
Potter (Political Science Quarterly, December). 
Social Theory and the Principium Unitatis. William Orton 
(American Political Science Review, February). 

Why Social Studies? Edgar Dawson (Educational Review, 
March). 

What a Layman Wants in the Teaching of History and 
Literature. William B. Smith (Educational Review, 
March). 

The Romance of Local History. Joseph H. Bausman 
(Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, January). 

A Roman Town in Africa. Rolf Johannesen (J/istory 
(Quarterly, January). Mainly concerning Thubursicu. 

Pre-Gothic Architecture: a Mirror of the Social-Religious 
Renaissance of the Eleventh Century. Loren C. Mac- 
Kinney (Speculum, January). 


The Rise of Universities during the Middle Ages. K. A. 


Sarafian (Education, March). 

The Blight of Pestilence on Early Modern Civilization. 
Lynn Thorndike (American Historical Review, April). 

The Influence of the Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 
1860 on the Development of the Iron Industry in 
France. Arthur L. Dunham (Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, February). 

Progress and Problems in Middle Europe. G. FE. R. Gedye 
(Contemporary Review, February). 
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Byzantine Studies in Russia, Past and Present. A. A. 
Vasiliev (American Historical Review, April). 

The Rise of the Danish Peasantry (continued). P. Man- 
niche (Sociological Review, January). 

The Tragedy of Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. Alfred 


Tyrnauer (Current History, March). 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Political Ideas of Contemporary Tory Democracy. 
Lewis Rockow (American Political Science Review, 
February). 

Captain William Hawkeridge and his Voyage in Search 
of a North-West Passage in 1625. Miller Christy 
(Mariner's Mirror, January). 

International Calvinism through Locke and the Revolution 
of 1688. Herbert D. Foster (American Historical 
Review, April). 

King Arthur and Politics. Gordon H. Gerould (Speculum, 
January). 

The First and Second Anglo-French Conflicts in the Indian 
Ocean. Adm. G. A. Ballard (Mariner’s Mirror, Janu- 
ary). 

Sir Mery Penrice and Sir Thomas Salusbury. W. Senior 
(Mariner's Mirror, January). 

The Lord High Admiral and the Administration of the 
Navy. E. S. de Beer (Mariner's Mirror, January). 
Palmertson: a Portrait. Ian F. D. Morrow (Contempo- 

rary Review, February). 

Was Captain Kidd a Pirate? 
Review, February). 

Englishmen in the Scottish Peerage. W.G. Scott Moncrieff 
(Scots Magazine, February). 

The Position of Scottish Women in the Eighteenth Century. 
Eunice G. Murray (Scots Magazine, February). 

Glasgow’s Ancient Craft Gilds, XVI. John C. Black (Scots 
Magazine, February). 

Ireland and the English Parliament: an Imperial Phase of 
the Puritan Revolution. Robert L.. Schuyler (Political 
Science Quarterly, December). 

Irish Free State’s Five Years of Progress. (Current His- 
tory, March.) I. Political Development, by St. Nihal 
Singh; II. Economic Advancement, by Glenn A, Black- 
burn. 

The Tercentenary of Barbados. 
(Blackwood’s, February). 
The Occupation of Egypt. Josiah C. Wedgwood (Con- 

temporary Review, February). 

India since the Reforms. Lt.-Col. Aubrey O’Brien (Dublin 
Review, January). 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

British Revelations on the Outbreak of the World War. 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt (Current History, March). 

Did Russiar Mobilization Force War ‘in 1914? Gunther 
Frantz (Current History, March). 

The British Army in Italy. Sir A. Conan Doyle (Fort- 
nightly Review, February). 
Post-War Austria and its Problems. 

Review, January). 


W. R. M. Lamb (National 


James A. Williamson 


N. F. Grant (Dublin 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The Meeting of the American Historical Association at 
Rochester. J. F. Jameson (American Historical Re- 
view, April). 

Should American History be Hero-Worship? (Current 
History, March). I. A Plea for Unvarnished Truth, 
by Walter H. Blumenthal; IT. Baseless Slanders on 
Great Men, by Albert B. Hart. 

Consequences of the President’s Unlimited Power of Re- 
moval. Howard L. McBain (Political Science Quar- 
terly, December). 

The Investigative Function of Congress. George B. Gal- 
loway (American Political Review, February). 

' History of American Immigration as a Field for Research. 


Marcus L. Hansen (American Historical Review, 
April). 

Significant Factors in the History of the American 
Churches. William W. Sweet (Journal of Religion, 
January). 


The First Philanthropic Organization in America. Lota 
Spell (American Historical Review, April). The 
Brotherhood of the Blessed Sacrament for Charity. 

The First Church in Maryland. Margaret B. Downing 
* (Commonweal, February 16). 


Lord Shelburne and the American Revolution. Clarence 
W. Alvord (Landmark, February). 
Franco-American Alliance and the Revolution. Elizabeth 


S. Kite (Calcutta Review, December). 

The Loyalists of New Jersey in the Revolution (continued). 
E. Alfred Jones (Proceedings of New Jersey Historical 
Society, January). 

Washington’s Retreat through the Jerseys, 1776. William 
R. Ward (Proceedings of New Jersey Historical 
Society, January). 

When Detroit Invaded Kentucky. Milo M. Quaife 
(History Quarterly, January). The British-Indian 
invasion led by Capt. Henry Bird in 1780. 

Daniel Boone. Floyd C. Shoemaker (Missouri Historical 
Review, January). 

William Henry Harrison in the War of 1812. Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr. (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
March). 

Sketch of the Life of Father Gabriel Richard, 1767-1832. 
Rev. Paul M. Judson (Records of American Catholic 
Historical Society, September, December). Early 
missionary, and delegate to 18th Congress from 
Territory of Michigan. 

The Pioneer Religious Revival. 
of lowa, January). 

A Chapter of Trappist History in Kentucky. Young E. 
Allison (History Quarterly, January). 

The Missouri River and its Victims, I. W. J. McDonald 
(Missouri Historical Review, January). Vessels 
wrecked from the beginning of its navigation to 1925. 

The Romance of the National Pike. Mrs. Carroll Miller 
(Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, January). 

The Papers of the American Fur Company: a Brief 
Estimate of their Significance. Grace L. Nute 
(American Historical Review, April). 

The Federal Civil Service under President Jackson. Erik 
Meck. Eriksson (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
March). 

An Early Iowa Flag. 
of Iowa, January). 

A Study in Missouri Politics, 1840-1870, I. Raymond D. 
Thomas (Missouri Historical Review, January). 

The Copper-Mining Industry in the United States, 1845- 
1925, F. E. Richter (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
February). 

Notes on the History of Lecturing in Iowa, 1855-1885. 
Hubert H. Hoeltje (Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics, January). 

The Rise of Abraham Lincoln. 
March). 

Experiences as a Member of President Lincoln’s Body- 
guard, 1863-65. Smith Stimmel (North Dakota 
Hlistorical Quarterly, January). 

Lincoln’s Death. W. J. Ferguson (Saturday Evening Post, 
February 12). Author was callboy at Ford’s Theatre 
the night of the tragedy. 

Egyptian Cotton and the American Civil War. Edward 
M. Earle (Political Science Quarterly, December). 
The Life of the Common Soldier in the Union Army, 
1861-1865. Fred A. Shannon (Mississippi Valley 

Ilistorical Review, March). 

The Episcopal Church and National Reconciliation, 1865. 
Mark Mohler (Political Science Quarterly, December). 

The Operation of the Land Laws in the Minnesota Iron 
District. Fremont P. Wirth (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, March). 

When Cleveland Came to St. Louis. Walter B. Stevens 
(Missouri Historical Review, January). 

Historic Ships of the Navy (continued). Robert W. 
Neeser (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, February). 

Constitutional Law in 1925-1926. Robert FE. Cushman 
(American Political Science Review, February). 
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Map A42 illustrated to the 
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of (a) English, Welch, 
Scotch and Canadians; (b) 
Germans; (c) Irish: (d) 
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(f) Russians, in the United 
States. Each dot repre- 
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country where the foreign- 
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graphs and _ statistics in- 
dicate the fluctuations in 
the number of immigrants 
from each of the countries 
during different periods. 
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phases of the Immigration 
problem. 
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